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SPRING TONICS 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


ITH the arrival of the warm vigoration of the vital forces, let us 



* * weather of spring there is a gen- consider the meaning of the diminished 
eral letting down of the vital tone with vigor which one feels on the approach 
most people, which manifests itself in of warm weather. The poetic figure 
a mania of indisposition to mental and which represents life as a candle which 
muscular activity, and in many cases a is being slowly but surely consumed, 
loss of appetite and general sluggish- expresses not simply a poetic idea but 
ness. a scientific fact. The body is in reality 

Many are led by these uncomfortable a living furnace in which fuel (food) is 
symptoms to resort to the use of wine constantly burning, and sometimes the 
or other alcoholic beverages, to seek furnace itself is in part consumed when 
relief in tonics, so-called “ spring ton- the supply of fuel is insufficient or the 
ics,” perhaps, M blood purifiers/’ “ ap- demand unusually great. During the 
petizers,” and patent medicines of va- winter season the vital fire burns at a 
rious sorts, whose only virtues consist more rapid rate than during the warm 
in their misleading names and in the months, the purpose being to create the 
false hopes raised by the manufactured amount of heat required to make good 
testimonials by which they are recoin- the daily losses by exposure to an at- 
mended. Bitters and herb teas of va- mosphere much below the temperature 
rious sorts are also very commonly of the body. 

resorted to in the springtime as reme- To maintain this rapid rate of com- 
dies for spring biliousness, lack of bustion greatly taxes the digestive 
strength, and other ailments which be- powers and all the vital forces. Only 
come especially common at this season the very strongest constitutions can 
of the year. None of these remedies endure continual exposure to a low tem- 
are capable of affording anything more perature. In other words, the extraor- 
than very temporary relief, and the dinary effort required by the forces of 
majority are incapable of accomplishing the body to maintain animal heat during 
even this. Some are highly pernicious, the winter season makes a great draft 
and liable to produce more or less seri- on the vitality, and when spring comes 
ous injury if employed for any length Nature recognizes the necessity for rest 
of time. and opportunity for recuperation of the 

Before considering what remedies vital powers. The advent of warm 
may usefully be employed at a season weather lessens the demand for heat, 
of the year when there seems to be a hence the vital fires are diminished in 
wide-spread feeling of need for rein- intensity, the wheels of life are slowed 
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a little so that the expenditure of energy 
may be lessened, and thus an oppor¬ 
tunity be afforded for recuperation. 

An interesting fact which the physi¬ 
ologists have brought out for us, is 
the connection between heat and work. 
A steam engine utilizes about one tenth 
to one sixth of the energy in the coal 
in work, the balance being lost in the 
heat which escapes as a by-product in 
waste steam and other channels. Bodily 
heat is likewise a product of vital work. 
The living machine is far finer in the 
mechanism of its machinery than is any 
human device, and it is shown to be 
capable of utilizing in work one fifth of 
the total energy of the food, the remain¬ 
ing four fifths being accounted for in 
the by-product heat. When a large 
amount of heat is required to protect 
the body from cold, the increasing heat 
product which occurs naturally increases 
the disposition to work and the amount 
of work done. From this fact comes 
the wonderful energizing influence of 
cold weather. Warm weather, on the 
other hand, lessens the amount of heat 
production, and at the same time lessens 
the disposition to work and the amount 
of work done. This wonderful adjust¬ 
ment of the vital balance, which is per¬ 
formed automatically by the natural 
forces of the body, is essential for our 
welfare. It is a means by which Nature 
prevents the undue and dangerous ex¬ 
penditure of the bodily energies. 

From the above facts, it is evident 
that instead of undertaking by artificial 
means to produce a fictitious feeling or 
appearance of health and vigor, one 
should, on the contrary, seek to follow 
Nature's suggestion by refraining from 
violent exertion and by the adoption of 
such means as will conserve the vital 
forces, avoiding an undue expenditure 
of energy. In other words, one should 
never force and stimulate the system 


when Nature says plainly that rest, re- 
recuperation, and refreshment are re¬ 
quired, and wise is he who heeds her 
commands. 

On the other hand, there are many 
cases in which the spring depression 
may be traced directly to overfeeding, 
a very common practice in the cold 
months of the year on account of the 
natural increase in appetite, the excess¬ 
ive use of sweets, rich foods, confec¬ 
tionery, and various other unwholesome 
articles. Such digressions are often 
tolerated during the winter months, but 
with the approach of spring, when there 
is a general letting down of the vital 
tone, the evil consequences become 
painfully apparent. 

In this latter class tonics are quite 
unnecessary. It is essential that only 
the rich and greasy articles of diet, 
meats, animal fats, sweets, hot sauces, 
and indigestibles of various sorts, shall 
be laid aside at once. The dietary 
must be conformed to the natural stand¬ 
ard. It should consist chiefly of fruits 
and grain preparations, particularly 
zwieback or bread, toasted wheat flakes, 
granose biscuit, and similar foods. 
Foods which contain albumin, as milk, 
eggs, and even nuts, should not be used 
too freely. In many cases, milk and 
eggs must be entirely avoided because 
of the difficulty experienced by many 
persons in digesting albumin and the 
casein in milk. 

In these cases, and in fact, in most 
cases in which there is a spring “ letting 
down,” simple tonic measures afforded 
by natural healing agents afford prompt 
and efficient relief. A light, cold bath 
taken by means of a wet towel or the 
wet hands every morning, out-of-door 
exercise, electric-light bath, and the 
sun bath are ready means by which 
substantial benefit may be secured for 
this class of health-seekers. 


THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DRUNKENNESS 1 


BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


XJO one will attempt to deny that al- 
coholism and its companion evils, 
the morphine, cocaine, and kindred 
drug-habits, are a blight and a blot 
upon our fair civilization. 

They have increased so rapidly that 
conservative authorities estimate that 
there are now sixty thousand morphine 
fiends in Chicago alone. The Chicago 
Tribune , in a recent editorial, declares 
that there are a million drug fiends in the 
United States. Dr. Crothers, the emi¬ 
nent neurologist of Hartford, Conn., 
makes the statement, based upon exten¬ 
sive experience, that nearly ten per cent 
of American physicians are habitual 
users of morphine. And while we are 
discussing how to deal with them, these 
evils are marching on and their rav¬ 
ages are constantly increasing. 

It may be stated as a fundamental 
principle that we must either raise the 
individual mentally, morally, and phys¬ 
ically, above the necessity for the use 
of alcohol or else remove the tempting 
cup beyond his reach. The former 
plan is certainly more in accord with 
our American institutions. 

Divine writ declares that the curse 
causeless shall not come. And modern 
medical science recognizes the fact 
that it requires seed-sowing to produce 
either a dyspeptic or a drunkard. The 
fact that many are born with strong 
predispositions for either condition, 
does not alter the principle, for they 
represent only an extended harvest 
from the sowing of their ancestors. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton, a noted British 
physician, speaks of a drunkard who 
complained that the good people were 
always talking about his drinking but 


they never said anything about his 
thirst. 

There can be no doubt that the crav¬ 
ing for drink is largely created by ar¬ 
tificial and unnatural habits of life, and 
this is particularly so in the matter of 
food and drink. Take an individual 
who has already either inherited or ac¬ 
quired a susceptibility to the drink evil, 
and feed him upon food saturated with 
mustard, pepper, and other fiery spices, 
and there will soon be created within 
him a thirst that the town pump can¬ 
not satisfy. It will not take him long 
to discover that the village saloon is 
the only place where this thirst can be 
quenched. 

Disease cannot be abolished by clos¬ 
ing the hospitals, neither would drunk¬ 
enness disappear if all saloons were 
closed. The saloon is small temptation 
to the man who has no desire for liquor. 
The trouble is deeper seated than that. 

The modern cook is frequently in 
league with both the saloon keeper and 
the undertaker. And who but ourselves 
is responsible for this situation? Sci¬ 
ence and inventive genius have invaded 
every other domain of human activity 
except the kitchen. There we still find 
the same pots, kettles, and skillets, and 
the same methods in vogue that were 
familiar to our great grandmothers. 

The modern business man demands 
a good stenographer, a well-informed 
lawyer, and he even refuses to listen to 
any but an up-to-date preacher. But 
any ignorant girl, no matter how little 
she may know about the sciences of 


1 Note. — Extracts from a talk given before the An¬ 
thropological Society, Masonic Temple, Chicago. Jan. u, 
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human life, or of dietetics, provided she 
has mastered the art of tickling the four 
square inches of taste surface, is con¬ 
sidered a perfectly competent and sat¬ 
isfactory cook. 

The divine admonition to eat for 
strength and not for drunkeness, is in no 
way fanciful, for there is an intimate re¬ 
lation between the question of dietetics 
and drunkenness. Many, and especially 
those who have not had actual experi¬ 
ence in dealing with those addicted to 
the use of liquor do not realize the im¬ 
portant part that the diet plays in the 
making and breaking of the liquor 
habit. 

Several years ago there came under 
my professional care a young man be¬ 
longing to one of the prominent fam¬ 
ilies of Chicago. His father, proud of 
his son’s talents and with high hopes 
for his future, sent him to Europe to 
have the advantages of the great ed¬ 
ucational institutions to be found there, 
but while there he contracted the drink 
habit. After his return to this country, 
the disappointed parent spared no 
means to have him sent to institutions 
where he might be cured of this habit, 
but all in vain. At last, when delirium 
tremens was setting in, he was brought 
to us. Meat, spices, and all food of a 
stimulating or irritating character was 
taken from him, and he was given only 
the simplest and plainest of food,— fruit 
with grain and nut preparations. The 
almost immediate result was that the 
terrible craving for liquor left him and 
he made rapid improvement in general 
health for several months. When he 
left for his home I warned him that if 
he went back to the old diet the taste 
for liquor would undoubtedly return. 

He had been in Chicago only a day 
or two when a friend asked him to cel¬ 
ebrate his return to health and home 
with a dinner at one of the first-class 


hotels. He accepted the invitation, 
ate the dinner, and when it was over 
he arose from the table and walked 
straight to the nearest saloon. Later 
in the evening he was picked up from 
the gutter, drunk. He had been eating 
for drunkenness instead of for strength 
and had reaped almost an immediate 
harvest. 

Dr. Haig, the eminent English med¬ 
ical authority, in speaking of the rela¬ 
tion of flesh-eating to the liquor habit, 
says: “ Like morphine, cocaine, and al¬ 
cohol, of which we have been speaking, 
meat itself is a stimulant, and this is 
the real cause of the difficulty which so 
many experience in giving it up. As 
regards nutrition there is no difficulty, 
for plenty of things can be found which 
will nourish the body quite as well or 
far better than meat.” 

' Bad cookery is another important 
factor in the production of drunkards. 
Much of the bread that is served upon 
the average table, instead of being 
so thoroughly baked as to make it the 
** staff of life,” is so doughy and in¬ 
digestible within as to make it a men¬ 
ace to health. It is too much to 
suppose that the body has the power to 
perform such a miracle as to transform 
this dough into wholesome blood, 
sound brain, and strong muscle. 

Next to it is, perhaps, the dish of 
pasty oatmeal mush which is cooked 
just the ten minutes specified on the 
package. Such a compound might do 
efficient service in pasting paper on the 
walls, but when plastered upon the in¬ 
side of the human stomach it must, 
at least in susceptible cases, help to 
make victims of indigestion and the 
saloon. 

Fried food which is so hermetically 
sealed by the grease that neither saliva 
nor gastric juice can act upon it, must 
necessarily be subject to various fer- 
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mentations which will manifest them¬ 
selves in heartburn, and I was going to 
say, heartache. Many men resort to 
liquor to relieve the burning irritation 
produced by these abnormal acids. 
Some one has well said that the frying 
pan drums up trade for the sellers of 
bad whiskey. 

Dr. Brunton says he believes that 
schools of cookery for the wives of 
workingmen will do more to abolish 
the drinking habit than any number of 
teetotal societies. The onward march 
of modem methods will undoubtedly 
assist much in solving this perplexing 
problem. 

The popularity and commercial suc¬ 
cess of the modern prepared-food fac¬ 
tories is an indication that the public 
are begining to arouse to the fact that 
there is no greater reason for preparing 
all their food at home than there is for 
making their own clothes in their own 
houses. The canning factory has al¬ 
ready done away with much of the 
laborious work which was once done 
in ‘ our kitchens. The scientifically 
prepared cereal-food preparations are 
rapidly doing away with much of our 
time-honored cooking, and it is not 
difficult to imagine a day when the 
kitchen, as we know it, shall have be¬ 
come as much a relic of bygone days 
as the spinning wheel now is, but while 
it stays let us have the right kind of 
work done in it. 

The popularization of physical culture 
also tends toward the abolishment of 
the liquor habit. For the man who is 
energetically and earnestly devoting 
his energies to his physical develop¬ 


ment will feel no necessity for resort¬ 
ing to such a nerve deceiver as alcohol 
or the patent [medicines^ containing al¬ 
cohol to secure the [desired felicity and 
feeling of well-being. 

Few realize the danger of patent 
medicines in this connection. We use 
$200,000,000 worth of the medicines 
every year, and nearly every one of 
them is from thirty to fifty per cent 
alcohol. There is no difference be¬ 
tween the alcohol which is handed out 
over the drug-store counter and the 
alcohol which is handed out over the 
bar. The liver does not know the dif¬ 
ference, the nerves do not know the 
difference, and the conscience is quieted 
only by the different label. Many 
people are just as dependent on the 
alcohol they obtain at the drug store in 
the form of patent medicines, as others 
are on the alcohol they obtain at the 
saloon. 

Another preventive measure is the 
creation of social centers for the masses 
which shall take the place of the saloon. 
It has been said that the saloon is the 
poor man’s club. It is light and warm 
and satisfies the longing of the human 
heart for social intercourse, and if it is 
to be abolished, something must be 
found to take its place without its de¬ 
grading and debasing influence. 

Above all things, there needs to be 
disseminated among the people the im¬ 
pressive truths in reference to the 
dignity and sacredness of the human 
body. Men and women need to be 
taught that the body is indeed the 
temple of the Divine. 

(To be continued.) 


STUDIES IN COSTUME 

The Time of the Renaissance 


BY ETHEL REEDER FARNSWORTH 


npHE beginning of the Renaissance 
A and the accession of Henry VI1 1 
brought with them a complete alteration 
of the prevailing fashions. Though the 
rage for expensive material and elabo¬ 
rate modes still held sway, the form of 
the garments was decidedly altered. It 
was at this time that close-fitting gar¬ 
ments began to be generally worn, and 
everywhere we see a tendency to follow 
the lines of the body, at the expense of 
comfort and sometimes even modesty. 


GkNTI.EMAH OF 17TIT CSXTUKY IN Rl’Pr AND FKl.T Hat. 

In the modes which were adopted, we 
can easily see the early types of the 
fashions which are still in vogue. Shoes 
became short and square at the toe. Men 
abandoned flowing robes and donned 
felt hats with brims, and women are 
pictured as wearing headdresses which 
can easily be recognized as the progeni¬ 
tors of the modern bonnet. 

The heaviness and unwieldy thickness 
which characterized the English dress 
of this period is directly traceable to 
the growing commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the English and the Dutch. 

The Renaissance is conspicuous for a 
marked tendency toward luxury and dis¬ 
play. This desire for splendor took the 
form of processions, pageants, and all 
forms of gatherings which would afford 
an opportunity for the display of the 
210 


magnificent personal adornment which 
was the rage. 

Lewis S. Wingfield thus describes 
the dress of this period: “The Renais¬ 
sance brought with it a general hanker¬ 
ing after splendor in apparel, which at 
first took the form of complicated slash¬ 
ing and embroidery. The jacket being 
richly puffed, it became necessary, for 
the sake of completeness in ensemble, to 
puff the shoes, and also the tight hosen 
which connected these with the jacket. 
Hut here came a difficulty, for hosen 
puffed and loaded about the hips could 
not be made to fit well below the knees. 
This led to a dividing of the hosen into 
two parts, which were buttoned at the 
point of junction and covered there with 
a band which ultimately became the 
buckled knee band of knee breeches. 

“Less tasteful than in preceding 
reigns, the costume of the sixteenth 
century was stiff and ungraceful, yet 
extremely rich and expensive. King 
Henry of the Golden Beard, handsome 
then, and young and dcbonnaire % eagerly 
fell in with the prevailing idea, in which 
he was no little abetted by Thomas 
Wolsey.” 

With the example and encouragement 
of the king and minister it is little won¬ 
der that the people ran into such ex- 


Thk Dvkk of Marlborough with Wig. 
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tremes that legislation upon the matter 
of dress soon became necessary. But 
though the king found it necessary to 
limit by law the money expended upon 
dress by his subjects, he seems to have 
felt no compunctions of conscience in 
gratifying his own vanity to the utmost. 
The following are a few items found in 
an inventory of his wardrobe: — 

“One gown of crimson velvat, brow- 
dered with pirles, having a rich brocade 
border of sattin and pirles; upon the 
sleeve of the same gown twenty-eight 
diamonds set in golde, with twenty- 
eight pairs of aiglettes in golde.” “A 
cote of shame we, with much goldsmith's 
werke, set out with precious camerike 


manacled, fettered, and imprisoned in 
jewels, insomuch that at his going over 
to Paris in 1625, he had twenty-seven 
suits of clothes made, the richest that 
embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold and 
gems could contribute; one of which 
was of white uncut velvet, set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds 
valued at fourteen thousand pounds, 
beside a great feather with diamonds, 
as were also his sword girdle, hat-band, 
and spurs.” A character in a play pub¬ 
lished in 1607 thus describes the female 
attire of the times. “ Five hours ago,” 
he says, 11 1 set a dozen maids to attire 
a boy like a nice gentlewoman, but there 
is such doings with their looking-glasses, 
pinning, unpinning, setting, unsetting, 
forming, and conform¬ 
ing; painting of blue 
veins and cheeks; such 
a stir with sticks, combs, 
casanets, dressings, 
purls, face squares, 
busks, bodices, scarfs, 
necklaces, earcanets, 
rabattoes, borders, ties, 
fans, palisadoes, puffs, 
ruffs, cuffs, pusles, fu- 
sels, partlets, fringlets, 
bandlets, amulets,brace¬ 
lets, and so many lets 
(hindrances), that she 
is scarce dressed to the 
girdle, and now there is 
such a calling for far- 
dingales, kirtles, bust- 
points, shoe-ties, and 
the like, that seven ped¬ 
lars’ shops, nay all 
Stourbridge fair, will 
scarcely furnish her. A 
ship is sooner rigged 
by far than a gentle¬ 
woman made ready.” 

At the beginning 
of the seventeenth 


(cambric); a pair of sweet gloves with 
orient stones and white 
velvat; also handker- 
chers, browdered with 
golde, enamelled." 

Though we hear 
somewhat less of the 
tastes of James I, it 
seems fair to say that 
he contributed his share 
to the extravagance of 
the times. He is cred¬ 
ited with introducing a 
new style of hat into 
England, and the fol¬ 
lowing is a description 
of the dress of his fa¬ 
mous favorite, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham: “It was com¬ 
mon with him at any 
ordinary dancing to 
have his clothes trimmed ^ r y (/ , 
with great diamond but- EjW 
tons, and to have dia 
mond hat bands, cock-V/q^ 
ades, and earrings; to 
be yoked with great and 
manifold knots of 
pearl; in short, to be 
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century “luxury surpassed itself.’ 1 It 
was considered very bad taste to wear 
the same dress twice at court. Even 
the plain Louis Treize of France when, 
to facilitate the movement of his army, 
he found it necessary to leave all bag¬ 
gage behind, was very much exercised 
as to how he was to spend three days 
with his sister, the Duchess of Savoy, 
and seem to be dressed in a different 
suit each day. 

It was at about this time that it be¬ 
came the fashion to wear great masses 
of false hair, and the heads of men and 
women alike were surmounted by tower¬ 
ing edifices of net, jute, and horsehair. 
The reason for this fashion is hard to 
discover. Perhaps the king of France 
or some other leader in the fashionable 
world found it expedient thus to cover 
his own thinning locks, and that the 
ruse might not be too plain, insisted 
upon his followers doing likewise. We 



Lady in Wheel Farthingale. 


are told that the ruff owed its introduc¬ 
tion to a scrofulous royal neck, and it 
seems reasonable that the wig might 
have had a similar birth. However 
that may be, sure it is that wig-wearing 
became very much the fashion, and in 
the reign of George II we find a list of 
no less than ten different styles of wigs 
which were in general use. 

This is but one example of the 
“ make believe ” dress of the time. 
An old magazine contains the following 
complaint from a newly wed husband, 
who insists that he married a “show.” 
“Her headdress,” he says, “measured 
eighteen inches, her shoes elevated her 
six inches. Her circumference de¬ 
creased as alarmingly as her height; 
for on the removal of the stiff stom¬ 
acher and hoop, the stately pyramid of 
silk and satin who had swept about all 
day, dwindled into an insignificant pig¬ 
my of half her artificial size.” It is said 
that a lady of fashion who in full dress 
was six feet high, might be no more 
than four in dressing gown and slippers. 

Some ladies had their headdresses,or 
“ heads,” made separate so that they 
could be put on and off at will, others 
built theirs upon their own heads, weav¬ 
ing their own locks into the artificial 
structure. In the London Magazine for 
August, 17G8, is the following from a 
writer upon this subject: “ I went the 
other morning to visit an elderly aunt 
of mine, when I found her pulling off 
her cap and tendering her head to the 
ingenious Mr. Gilchrist, who has lately 
obliged the public with an excellent 
essay upon hair. He asked her how 
long it was since her head had been 
opened and repaired. She answered, 

4 not above nine Weeks,’ to which he re¬ 
plied that that was as long as a head could 
well go in summer , and that therefore it 
was proper to deliver it now; for he 
confessed it began to be a little 
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hazarde." Mr. Wingfield assures us 
that the description of the opening 
of the head which follows is utterly 
unfit for repetition. Certainly such 
a practice is not in harmony with the 
best ideas of personal cleanliness, 
beauty, or health. 

It is said that absurdity reached 
its highest in 1775 when the “ Maca¬ 
ronies” came into existence. These 
were members or a once fashionable 
London club which introduced maca¬ 
roni into England and thus gained for 
its members the name of Macaro¬ 
nies. “ In dress they wore a toy 
cocked hat, gold-laced, buttoned, and 
tasseled, over hair fashioned into a 
foretop two feet high at least above 
the head, immense side-curls, and 
clubbed tail. Tight striped silk 
breeches, and an equally tight coat 
and waistcoat, kept their frail com¬ 
ponent parts together. Their white 
neck cloths displayed a front bow as 
large as a cauliflower; and they dain¬ 
tily walked about’in white silk stockings 
and diamond-buckled pointed shoes in 
all weathers. Come rain, come rack, for 
a Macaroni to wear a great-coat was to 
confess his unworthiness to being a 
member of the august brotherhood.” 

The female Macaronies, or Macaro- 
niesses, as they were called, “carried 
heads top-heavy with hair of their own 
and other people’s — hats, feathers, and 
a world of knicknackery — windmills, 
ships in full sail, toy coaches drawn by 
four horses in spun glass. Their dress 
clung almost as closely to the body as 


Queen Elizabeth. 

did the gentlemen’s to theirs. But they 
dragged after them a long gold-em¬ 
broidered train, which gave them the 
aspect of the wheeling crocodile.” 

The dress for summer and winter was 
the same, and was made of the thinnest 
possible material. It is said that the 
clothing was often put on damp that it 
might cling still more closely to the 
body. In winter, a muff and a long fur 
boa were worn, but these were certainly 
very small protection when the rest of 
the body was so inadequately protected 
against the inclemency of the weather. 



BUBONIC PLAGUE 

BY F. J. OTIS, M. D. 


F> UBONIC plague has undoubtedly 
existed for many years in the far 
East, but the habits of the people and 
their exclusion from the rest of the 
world has kept the disease within cer¬ 
tain limits, yet as commerce increases 
and those eastern countries come into 
closer touch with the western nations, 
the disease is approaching nearer our 
home shores, and becoming a subject 
of considerable interest to us. Already 
this disease exists on our own cont inent 
and threatens some of the towns of 
Mexico. 

It is a disease caused by a little germ 
about the size of a typhoid-fever germ 
but not having the ability to swim about. 
Its nature is understood as far as it 
affects the human individual, but just 
how it is communicated from one to the 
other is not thoroughly understood. 
The germ enters through an opening in 
the skin, then passes along the lym¬ 
phatics to the nearest gland, which it 
causes to swell very rapidly, the infec¬ 
tion passes on through the glands, and 
eventually comes into the general cir¬ 
culation. The temperature rises very 
rapidly and a hemorrhagic condition is 
produced, so that there is sometimes 
profuse bleeding from the mucous 
membranes. It takes but a few hours 
or a day for the disease to reach its 
height. When the patient is delirious 
and prostrated with very high fever, 
he may enter a stage of unconscious¬ 
ness. The glands first affected swell 
until they are quite large and necrotic in 
the center, so that if they are opened, a 
considerable amount of pus may be 
evacuated. The glands most affected 
are the axillary glands and those in the 
groin. Death usually occurs within 
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forty-eight hours, but if the patient lives 
beyond this time the prognosis becomes 
better as the days go by. 

On account of the great dread which 
has come over the people because of this 
disease, I will quote from Dr. Me Far- 
land the percentage of death according 
to the race affected. The disease has 
existed mostly among people who live 
in very unsanitary surroundings. ” In 
the epidemic at Hong Kong in 1894, 
the death rate was 93.4 per cent for the 
Chinese; 77, for Indians; 60, for Jap¬ 
anese; 100, for Eurasians; and 18, for 
Europeans.” These figures readily 
show that the Europeans are not any 
more susceptible to the plague than 
they are to typhoid fever, and the dis¬ 
ease is no more dangerous than typhoid 
fever. Nevertheless we must learn 
through scientific effort the real way in 
which the micro-organism is communi¬ 
cated. We understand typhoid fever 
and yellow fever thoroughly, so those 
diseases are not so dangerous to us as 
they would be if we did not understand 
them. In bubonic plague we have a 
disease of which we understand the 
micro-organism and nature, but we do 
not know how it is carried. 

It has been noticed that the disease 
spreads more rapidly when rats infest a 
community, yet the rats die rapidly of 
the disease and they do not harm human 
beings. It has been found that people 
must* be wounded or have a little punc¬ 
ture in the skin before the germ can 
enter their system; consequently, it was 
supposed that the fleas which are found 
on the rats carried the germ from them 
to man, but naturalists upon investigat¬ 
ing the subject have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the fleas which live on rats bite 
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only rats and do not trouble human 
beings. There must then be some other 
way of transmitting the germ from the 
bubonic sufferers to their associates, 
and until this is found we must regard 
the disease as a very dangerous one, 
yet should it gain a foothold within 
our shores we would expect only the 
unsanitary districts of our cities to 
suffer to any great extent. 

It will not be surprising if within the 
next few years, we understand it so 
thoroughly that it will appear as simple 
as yellow fever, which has killed thou¬ 
sands of people in our own country and 
in the tropics, when had it been known 
that the mosquito carried the germs of 
disease, and that all that was nec¬ 
essary to prevent its spread was to 
protect each victim from the mosquito, 
those epidemics might have been 
avoided. 

Dr. Barker, a member of the Philip¬ 
pine commission appointed by this 
country to investigate the yellow fever, 
stated at a reception tendered the com¬ 
mission by Dr. Osier, that the habits of 
the people certainly constitute the chief 
consideration in the spread of the dis¬ 
ease in that country, lie noted that 
when one individual died it was the 
custom for the others, in taking their 
final parting, to caress the dead friend, 
and to so conduct themselves as to make 
it almost certain that the germ would 
be transferred directly from the dead to 
the living. The custom which prevails 
in India of making one water-source in 
the center of the little towns suffice for 
bathing, drinking, and other household 
uses, is another very efficacious means 
of communicating the disease. 


The scientists who have worked with 
this plague have not found any very 
great danger when the usual bacteri¬ 
ological precautions have been carried 
out, yet the least carelessness has 
brought its suffering to the scientist, 
so we feel very certain that the micro¬ 
organism is communicated very rapidly, 
and that it retains its virulence for some 
time. 

Flies are known to carry disease, and 
Dr. Yersin, one of the first to study the 
germ, was able to get it from a fly 
after crushing the little insect in some 
culture media. From investigations 
that were made in the army, it is thor¬ 
oughly understood that flies sometimes 
travel quite a distance and carry the 
genus from garbage heaps to the mess 
tents, so it would be very possible for 
flies to carry the germs from the homes 
of the sick to the dining tables of the 
well, but it has not been proved cer¬ 
tainly that the micro-organism can enter 
the system through the digestive tract, 
for the hydrochloric acid of the digest¬ 
ive fluid usually destroys it so that it 
cannot go further than the stomach. 

People who live according to the plan 

cleanliness next to godliness,’ 1 usually 
live above the possibility of such dis¬ 
ease, and the modern sanitary home 
need not fear greatly on account of it, 
knowing that they are practically carry¬ 
ing out all that is known as far as the 
home is concerned to prevent its entry. 

It will be necessary at present for us to 
leave this problem to the health officers 
and sanitarians of the country, who are 
well able to handle it, and who no doubt 
will do all that science and reason 
command. 



ROUND SHOULDERS AND FLAT CHESTS 


BY J. W. HOPKINS 


'T'HE fourth class of Swedish Gym- 
A nastic exercises, is that given to 
correcting round shoulders and flat 
chests. This class of exercises, or shoul¬ 
der-blade movements, consists of exer¬ 
cises with the arms, taken in such posi¬ 
tions of the body as will cause the weak 
muscles, not only of the shoulders, but 
also the deeper muscles of the back to 
be developed. Shoulder-blade move¬ 
ments are of two classes, those which 
widen the chest and shoulder girdle, 
and those which broaden the back and 
straighten the upper part of the spine. 
If we examine a person with round 
shoulders — one who needs these ex¬ 
ercises— we find the pectoral muscles 
shortened and the trapezius and other 
shoulder retractors relaxed and length¬ 
ened. The back is crooked, especially 
in the upper part, there being an an¬ 



terior posterior curvature of the spine; 
the head droops and the chest is flat. 

This condition is due not so much, 
perhaps, to a lack of exercise, as it is 
to bad working and resting positions. 
Round shoulders and flat chests are 
found nearly as often among farmers 
and those accustomed to outdoor life, 
as among clerks, bookkeepers, and 
other indoor workers. The farmer at 
his plowing, sowing or reaping gen¬ 
erally stoops. The ordinary working 
position, whether of sawing, or plan¬ 
ing at the bench, studying, writing, or 
even riding and driving is generally 
that of Figure I. And when a person 
rests he usually assumes an attitude 
which, instead of correcting this evil, 
makes it worse. 

This position is really a deformity. 
It greatly detracts from the personal 
appearance. For what person is grace¬ 
ful or dignified who walks with droop¬ 
ing head, with his chest behind instead 
of in front of him, and his shoulders 
thrown forward. This also cramps the 
heart, lungs, and all the vital organs. 
The ribs are compressed, the breath¬ 
ing is shallow because there is a lack of 
room, the stomach, liver, and intestines 
are crowded downward, and the action 
of the heart is greatly interfered with. 
But when one has always worked with 
his back straight, as in Figure 2, the 
organs can perform their functions prop- 
erlv. The blood is not congested in 
them, but courses freely, thus up-build¬ 
ing and making them healthy. 

To get away from this condition, the 
first thing to do is to correct one’s posi¬ 
tion. This, with deep breathing, as 
shown in March Good Health, will 
relieve the majority of cases. Espe- 
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Fig. 2. 

dally should the children be taught, both 
at home and at school, to sit straight 
and tall, to walk erect with the head 
back, and to breathe deeply all the time. 
Teach them that if they wish to relax 
and rest, they must do so in a reclin¬ 
ing, not a sitting, position. While their 
minds are young is the time to fix the 
habit. And quicker and more lasting 
results will be seen if the work is begun 


when the bones are easily shaped, and 
the muscles more easily trained. 

To get the correct standing position: 
Stand against the wall facing the 
center of the room, place the heels, 
hips, shoulders, and back part of the 
head firmly against the wall. Reach 
downward with the arms as far as pos¬ 
sible, holding them to the sides with 
the thumbs turned outward. The door 
is better than the plastered wall, as 
there is no baseboard and the surface is 
smooth. It is well to count mentally 
or aloud during the movements, so that 
they will be taken regularly. The count¬ 
ing should be at the rate of one each 
second. 

While standing in this position, take 
ten deep breaths, filling the lungs as 
full as possible and drawing the abdom¬ 
inal muscles in. Try to make each 
breath a little deeper than the breath 
preceding it, if possible. Slowly count 
four while breathing in, and the same 
number while breathing out 

Stand with heels, hips, shoulders, and 
head against the wall. Roll the head 
backward as far as possible, allowing 
the chest at the same time to move 
forward, but keeping the heels and hips 
firmly against the wall. Return to po¬ 
sition. Repeat this movement five to 



Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 


ten times, breathing in while the head is 
slowly moving backward, and breath¬ 
ing out while the head is slowly moving 
forward. When the chest is lifted and 
the shoulders are the length of the head 
away from the wall, keep them in this 
position, and raise the head. The body 
is now in a correct standing position. 
The chest is high, the head is erect, the 
abdominal muscles are slightly con- 
. tracted, and the viscera are lifted to 
their natural position. 

Another exercise for correcting round 
shoulders is arm circumduction. Stand 
away from the wall in the position 
above described, but with the arms ex¬ 
tended sideways, shoulder high and 
pressed back a little. Now describe 
small circles with the finger tips and 
arms, forward, upward, backward, and 


downward, about ten times. Breathe in 
as the arms are moved forward and up¬ 
ward, and out as they move backward 
and downward. Then rest a moment 
and reverse the movement, taking them 
in this direction about six times. 

Another good exercise is the swim¬ 
ming movement. Stretch the arms for¬ 
ward, palms facing each other, fingers 
straight. Keeping the arms shoulder 
high, fling them sideways, a little back 
of the shoulders, turning the palms 
backward at the same time. Then 
bend them, so that the elbows will be 
pressed back, and the hands palms 
down in front of the chest. Finally 
thrust the arms forward to the starting 
position. Take this about six or eight 
times, being careful to .hold the head 
erect during the movement. 


> 



Fig. 5. 
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These exercises correct the deform¬ 
ities as far as the superficial muscles 
are concerned, but to strengthen the 
deep muscles of the back and straighten 
the spine, the movements should be 
taken in a lying position. Lie face down¬ 
ward with the hands on the hips; raise 
the head as far as possible, and hold 
the position while you count eight, 
then return to resting position. Take 
a few deep breaths and repeat the exer¬ 
cise, gradually increasing the number of 
counts until the head can be held back¬ 
ward while counting fifteen or twenty. 
Repeat the exercise from five to twenty 
times. 

Lying on the face with the hands on 
the hips, raise the right leg backward, 
keeping the knee straight and the foot 
extended. Return to position, then 
raise the other leg. Do this six to 
eight times with each leg. 

Raise the head and right leg as in 
above exercises. See Figure 4. Re¬ 
turn to position, breathe deeply six to 
eight times, and repeat with the left leg, 


holding the position while counting from 
five to ten. The swimming exercise is 
excellent if taken in this forward-lying 
position with the feet supported under 
a table or held to the bed by a strap. 
See Figure 5. Then the upper part of the 
trunk as well as the head can be lifted, 
and the swimming exercise taken as 
before described. 

With these thorough exercises to cor¬ 
rect the stoop, movements should also 
be combined to strengthen the abdom¬ 
inal muscles so that the lower part of 
the spine will not become curved for¬ 
ward too much, making a sway backed 
appearance. 

This is one valuable feature of the 
Swedish System, that a careful watch is 
kept over the development of all parts 
of the body. At the same ti. e that the 
shoulder muscles are trained the ab¬ 
dominal and side waist muscles receive 
attention, and the strength of the chest 
is also increased by proper work. In 
fact, the whole body is progressively 
developed. 


CLOSED WINDOWS 

BY ERNEST WENTWORTH, M. D. 


TTjwas an afternoon in early spring, 
A but a southerly'Zwind had made the 
air warm and balmy. The sun shone 
brightly. Nature was in a pleasant 
mood, and to me she proved irresisti¬ 
ble; I wished for the exhilaration of 
a long brisk walk. 

“ Ah, there will be no one at home 
this beautiful afternoon! ” I thought 
as I neared the home of a friend, but 
decided to ring the bell just to show 
my good intentions. The ring was an¬ 
swered by my friend, to my satisfaction 
even if it had spoiled my prophecy. 


“ Oh, I am so glad you called ! M she 
exclaimed. “ I am having one of those 
awful colds that seem to be going 
around. I dare not go out for fear I 
may have pneumonia. I have got to 
take good care of myself. Last night 
I thought sure I was going to have the 
croup, you know I do sometimes, so I 
put turpentine and lard on my throat 
and chest, and took croup pills and 
medicine to reduce fever. I escaped 
having the croup, but am feeling miser¬ 
able.” 1 

“ By the way ! M she exclaimed as she 
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ushered me into the sitting room, 4< Can 
you smell boiled dinner ? We had one 
yesterday, and to-day made the remain¬ 
der into hash.” 

As the smell of said dinner was so 
very pronounced, I must acknowledge 
that I did or that I also had a severe 
cold, so I frankly remarked — “ Well, 1 
should say I did.” 

But my thoughts on the subject, and 
the agony T endured out of courtesy 
during that short call, I kept to myself. 

There were five people in the small 
room, and not a window in the house 
opened as much as a quarter of an inch, 
and had not been since some of the 
warm days of summer. 


The other callers and my friend re¬ 
lated their afflictions and those of others 
— how this friend had been taken to 
the hospital and there died of an opera¬ 
tion, how the next-door neighbor lay 
dead of heart disease, and one just 
around the corner of typhoid fever. 

As I came out into the pure air I 
thought how much better I should have 
felt if I had kept to my walk. 

Oh, how many on this beautiful earth 
need to be taught a few simple laws of 
health ! If more pure air were allowed 
in the home, cupboard and medicine- 
chests would not show such arrays of 
bottles, and colds would not “ be going 
around ” so much. 


HEALTH AND GOOD CHEER 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


OOD cheer has wonderful power to 
help the sick get well. Solomon 
says: “ A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” A merry heart and a merry 
countenance go together. 

We encounter disagreeable things, but 
it does not make it a bit better to talk 
about them. Why not make up our 
minds that we will not? We all like 
sympathy, but how many of us like to 
sympathize with others. We prefer to 
have other people keep their skeletons 
in their closets, but we’are very apt to 
exhibit our troubles and complaints be¬ 
fore the world, hoping for sympathy. 

One can manufacture as many symp¬ 
toms as he wishes. He'can cultivate 
disease as easily as he can cultivate any¬ 
thing else. He can also cultivate health 
if he will. The mind-cure doctors put. 
it in this way:— 

“ Seek health, and health will find you 
As certain as the day. 

Disease will lag behind you, 

And lose you on the way.” 


This is a pretty good sentiment, and 
I am sure there is a great deal in it. 

Of course the germs of disease are 
many times present, and fear being a 
depressing agent, it brings the system 
down to a level where it cannot resist 
the attacks of germs, and they get afoot- 
hold and cause disease. 

When one becomes frightened or 
very angry, his face often turns pale. 
Why are these emotions so productive 
of disease ? — Simply because they are 
so depressing that they interfere with 
the normal activities of the functions of 
life, and lessen the power of the body 
to resist disease. 

On the other hand, hope and good 
cheer have the effect to enliven all the 
processes of life, to quicken the heart¬ 
beat, to increase the play of nerve im¬ 
pulses through the body, and also facili¬ 
tate the play of all the vital functions. 
So hope and good cheer are things that 
every one should cultivate. We ought 
to make it our business to make sun- 
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shine. Sometimes there are clouds in 
the sky, but there is always sunshine 
beyond the clouds. When it is dark 
without, it is all the more necessary to 
make sunshine within. When you look 
into a mirror, you see the reflection of 
your face, and when you come into a 
room where there are many mirrors, 
your face will be reflected many times. 
Now our faces are like mirrors; they 
reflect the joy or gloom which comes 
before them. Suppose a person comes 
in with a very sad face; his face casts 
a gloom over us all. Another person 
enters, his face shining with good cheer, 
and he brings in influence which you feel 
striking down in your heart. 

We must think cheerful thoughts as 
much as we think of living properly and 
behaving ourselves with propriety before 
the world; we should consider it a privi¬ 
lege as well as a duty to do it. But 
there are many who become so depressed 
by disease that they think there is no 
hope for them, either here or hereafter, 
and they lie down in the lap of an infin¬ 
ity of misery and give themselves up to 
suffering and sorrow. I wish to exhort 
such to look up. And why should we 
look up? In the first place, there is a 
Great Physician who wants to heal every 
sick person. He made us, cares for us, 
and dwells within us. If we are sick, 
he is trying to heal us, and is always 
doing the best he can consistently do 
for us. 

You may sometimes have been in per¬ 
plexity, and longed for someone to tell 
you the right thing to do. Remember 
that God knows the end from the begin¬ 
ning, and he knows what you ought to 
do. If you are in distress or in need, 
and are willing to do the right thing, 
and are ready to be guided, God will 
lead you in the right direction. The 
great thing is to recognize your need. 
If you do this and ask help of the Great 


Father, he will do the best that can be 
done for you, and will give you help in 
proportion as you recognize your need. 
We reap what we sow. If we sow for 
righteousness and divine help, we shall 
get that very thing; and we shall get 
all the help we are prepared to receive. 

God works through agencies, but it 
is he that works. The physician does 
not heal you; the treatments do not heal 
you; it is the divine power working 
through all the agencies employed here 
that heals. I entreat all to lay hold of 
this great Source of comfort and cheer; 
and if you feel disheartened and gloomy, 
just look up, for there is a great God 
who is able to do for you all you need 
to have done. 

If you can truly say; “ Lord, I want 
to be in the divine order; I want to ap¬ 
propriate all that is good and sweet and 
pure and beautiful in the way of right 
living,” and lay hold of God thus, you 
may get all the help you can possibly 
receive and use. 

If you are sad and despondent, tell 
God about it, and he will listen to you 
and comfort you when no one else will, 
so you need not feel that you are alone. 

I wish this thought would find its way 
into every one’s mind, — God is a 
father, a brother, and a friend; that he 
is not an angry God who arbitrarily 
chastises us for our sins by causing us 
sorrow and pain. Our sufferings are in 
general the consequence of our own 
wrongdoing, and God is doing all he 
consistently can to heal us of the results 
of it, converting and restoring us as far 
as we will let him, and will co-operate 
with him. 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 

John Dry den. 



RATIONAL METHODS 
In the Sick Room 

THE HOME CARE OF FEVER CASES 

The Reduction of Temperature 


T^LEVATION of temperature is the 
^ most striking characteristic of fever; 
hence the treatment for the reduction of 
temperature is a matter of primary im¬ 
portance. It should be known, how¬ 
ever, that fever is not necessarily de¬ 
structive in its influence. It is only 
when the febrile process rises to an 
extreme degree that it becomes in itself 
harmful. Careful investigations have 
shown that the fever is a part of the 
curative process, aiding in the develop¬ 
ment of neutralizing substances which 
destroy the germ poisons,— really the 
chief source of danger. 

It is practically impossible to reduce 
the temperature of the fever patient to 
the normal without the use of measures 
so extreme as to endanger the patient. 
The reason of this is, that in the state 
of fever a new standard of temperature 
is established which is considerably 
higher than the normal standard. The 
normal fever temperature has been de¬ 
termined to be from lOE to 102 F., 

or about three degrees higher than the 
temperature of health. As long as the 
temperature does not rise above this 
point, the curative process may be con¬ 
sidered as proceeding in a natural way 
toward recovery. When, however, as is 
generally the case in fever, the tempera¬ 
ture rises higher, it is an indication that 
the disease process is progressing with 
dangerous intensity, and effective meas¬ 
ures should be applied at once and con¬ 
tinued until the temperature is brought 
within the normal fever limit. 
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We are now brought to the discussion 
of proper measures for lowering the 
temperature in fever:— 

The Wet-Sheet Pack .— Without doubt, 
the wet-sheet pack is the most generally 
serviceable and efficient measure which 
can be used for the reduction of tem¬ 
perature. Sheets and water at ordinary 
air temperature are always available. 
What is known as the cooling pack should 
be applied. The patient is wrapped in 
the wet sheet and covered with a single 
blanket. As soon as the sheet is warmed, 
it is replaced by a freshly cooled sheet, 
and this again by another as soon as it 
approaches the temperature of the skin. 
This process is continued until the sheet 
is no longer quickly warmed, or until 
the temperature of the blood has been 
lowered, as indicated by shivering. 

In obstinate cases it may be necessary 
to continue these cooling packs for two 
or three hours, or even longer. Gener¬ 
ally, however, five or six changes will 
be sufficient to lower the temperature 
one or two degrees, or below 102' F. 

In employing the wet-sheet pack, it 
is important to remember that the pack 
should be carefully covered by at least 
a single flannel blanket. * No attempt 
should be made to increase the cooling 
by allowing evaporation from the sur¬ 
face of the sheet. This produces slow 
chilling of the surface and contraction 
of the blood vessels, the opposite of 
which is desired. The sheet should be 
covered so that reaction will take place. 
With the reaction, the surface vessels are 
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dilated, and the blood is thus brought 
to the surface where it may be cooled 
by contact with the cool sheet. It is 
also injurious to leave the sheet in con¬ 
tact with the skin .after the body tem¬ 
perature has been raised, as superheat¬ 
ing may thus occur, so that the fever 
may be actually increased. As soon as 
the sheet is warm, it should be replaced 
by another. The first sheet may be 
warmed in six or eight minutes. The 
second sheet will probably require a 
longer time, — ten or twelve minutes; 
the third, perhaps, fifteen minutes; the 
fourth, twenty minutes; the fifth may 
require a still longer time, which will 
indicate that the effect desired has been 
obtained. 

If the warming of the sheet does not 
occur quite promptly, reaction may be 
encouraged by rubbing the surface of 
the sheet with the hands placed beneath 
the blanket, but the sheet should never 
be left uncovered, even for a moment, 
and changes should be made as quickly 
as possible. 

By the systematic employment of this 
valuable cooling measure from the com¬ 
mencement, the duration of most fevers 
may be very materially shortened, and 
its mortality enormously lessened, while 
the suffering and inconvenience may be 
diminished to an almost incalculable de¬ 
gree. If, however, the cooling measure 
is not resorted to until after the patient 
has been sick for several days, it may 
be found quite difficult to control the 
fever, and the best results may not be 
obtained. 

In such neglected cases, it is only by 
the most persistent efforts that the in¬ 
tensity of the disease process may be 
controlled, and the fever rendered man¬ 
ageable. Failure to obtain immediate 
success should not, however, lead to 
discouragement and abandonment of 
the method as useless or inefficient; ex¬ 


perience in a vast number of cases has 
shown that the cooling wet-sheet pack 
is capable of lowering the temperature 
in every single case , if properly and per¬ 
sistently employed. 

The Cold Bath . — A bath for fifteen 
minutes at 68° F. is the method gener¬ 
ally employed in Germany for reducing 
temperature in fevers. The patient sits 
in a bath of from four to six inches of 
water. Two attendants rub his back 
and legs, pouring colder water upon his 
head and spine at intervals of three or 
four minutes. At intervals of a few 
minutes the patient lies down in the tub 
for a few seconds. The rubbing is vig¬ 
orous and continuous, the purpose be¬ 
ing to keep the blood in the skin so that 
it may be rapidly cooled. When the 
patient begins to shiver, he is taken out 
and put to bed. The temperature usu¬ 
ally falls in the bath or immediately 
afterward. As soon as the temperature 
exceeds 102°, the bath is repeated. 
Several baths are given daily, if neces¬ 
sary. A German physician has collected 
records of eight hundred cases of typhoid 
fever treated by this method without a 
death. The mortality in several thou¬ 
sand cases of this disease was only three 
per cent, while the ordinary mortality is 
about twenty per cent. If the cold-bath 
treatment could be generally introduced 
and applied with thoroughness from the 
beginning of the disease, few persons 
would die of this malady. 

The Graduated Bath . — Another 
method which is certainly less disagree¬ 
able and is perhaps fully as efficacious, 
is the graduated bath. The patient is 
put in a tub of water at about 100° F. 
The temperature of the water is rapidly 
lowered to 90° F., and is then lowered 
at the rate of one degree every two 
minutes until the temperature of the 
bath is 75° F. By this time the tem¬ 
perature will usually have fallen to a 
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safe point; that is, less than 102°. By 
frequent rubbing:, the patient will be 
easily able to bear the bath without 
chilling:, and there is no severe shock 
as in the cold bath. 

On the whole, it is doubtful whether 
either the cold or the graduated bath is 
really inferior to the wet-sheet pack as 
a cooling means. There are probably 
cases in which the bath might be 
superior to the pack, and the reverse. 

The Wet-Sheet Rub. — By spreading 
a rubber sheet under the patient, a cold 
wet-sheet rubbing may be administered. 
The sheet, well wet, is passed under the 
patient and over a rubber sheet which 
is placed so as to protect the bed. This 
is wrapped about the patient, and rub¬ 
bing is applied outside the sheet until 
it is well warmed. It is then removed 
and replaced by another, the process 
continuing until the patient shivers, or 
until the temperature falls one or two 
degrees, as shown by the body ther¬ 
mometer placed in the patient’s mouth. 
The sheet may be cooled by sprinkling 
with cold water, or even iced water, 
thus avoiding the inconvenience to pa¬ 
tients occasioned by frequent changing 
of the sheet. 

The Cooling Compress. — A large cool 
compress covering at least one fourth 
the entire surface of the body, is a most 
effective cooling measure which should 
be applied during the intervals between 
more vigorous measures. The com¬ 
press should be covered with flannel so 
that it will not be chilled by evapora¬ 
tion. As soon as a compress is de¬ 
cidedly warmed, it must be renewed, 
so that the body heat may not accumu¬ 
late. 

Either the large compress or a smaller 
abdominal compress should be applied 
constantly in typhoid and all other con¬ 
tinued fevers, so as to favorably influ¬ 
ence the processes taking place in the 


abdominal cavity, aiding the cells in 
their battle against the germs which are 
chiefly active in this region. 

The Cool Enema. — The cool water 
enema is an efficient means of reducing 
temperature, which is useful in connec¬ 
tion with other measures, especially 
when patients have a great repugnance 
to cold applications to the skin. Two 
or three pints of water should be used 
at a temperature of 70° to 80°. A 
lower temperature is likely to produce 
tenesmus, and too quick discharge of 
the water. The water should be in¬ 
jected slowly, and should be retained 
for ten to fifteen minutes, if possible. 
When discharged, a like quantity should 
be introduced, and this procedure should 
be repeated until the temperature is re¬ 
duced a degree or two, or until the 
patient shivers. A hot bag at the pit 
of the stomach prevents uncomfortable 
chilling. 

In certain cases the fever seems to 
yield more readily to the cool enema 
than to any other means, although in 
general this is a less reliable measure 
for reducing temperature than the cool¬ 
ing pack or the cool bath. 

Hot Applications to Reduce Tempera¬ 
ture. — In cases in which the surface is 
blue and cold, the application of a hot 
blanket pack for five minutes, or hot 
sponging until the surface is reddened, 
often reduces the temperature more 
quickly than a cold application. The 
hot application may be succeeded by a 
cold application such as the rubbing: 
sheet or the cooling pack, with most 
excellent effect. 

Temperature-lowering Drugs. — It is 
safe to say that these drugs of which 
antipyrine is chief, are never needed 
when the resources of hydrotherapy are 
available. Drugs lower the tempera¬ 
ture only at the expense ot the vitality 
of the patient, weakening the heart, and 
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increasing the danger of kidney and 
liver complications. Alcohol is never 
required to “ strengthen the heart,” nor 
for any other purpose. All that can be 
accomplished by alcohol, or that it is 
expected to do, can be done a great deal 
better by suitable applications of cold 
water. Cold rubbings, and especially 
cold applications over the heart, are far 
better heart tonics than alcohol or any 
other known drug.— J. h. k. 


Corns and Bunions. 

These are not confined to the sick 
room, but they are, nevertheless, incon¬ 
veniences for which natural methods 
afford in many cases very great relief. 
The first measure to be adopted is the 
removal of pressure. Both bunions and 
corns are the result of undue pressure. 
This may be accomplished by a suitable 
adjustment of the shoe or other foot¬ 
covering in many cases, but sometimes 
it is necessary to apply what are known 
as bunion-plasters and corn-plasters. 
By this means, the pressure may be 
made to fall upon the sound and non¬ 
sensitive tissues lying around and out¬ 
side of the affected parts. 

Inflammatory conditions, whether 
affecting the bunion or corn, may be 
marvelously relieved by proper hydriat- 
ric applications. If the corn or bunion 
is painful, it should be soaked in hot 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes, or 
until relieved. A strip of linen cloth 
eight inches wide and two feet long 
should then be applied, after wetting in 
cold water and wringing quite dry. The 
linen should be made to fit snugly and 
should be covered first with mackintosh 
and then with flannel or cotton batting 
so that the wet cloth may be rapidly 
heated. This application is made on 
retiring at night and should be worn 
during the night. In the morning the 


affected parts should be bathed in cold 
water for half a minute, and friction 
applied until the circulation is well es¬ 
tablished.— J. H. K. 


Worms. 

There are several parasitic worms 
which affect the alimentary canal. Some 
are large and some are small. The 
largest of these is a tapeworm which 
sometimes grows to a hundred feet in 
length. The tapeworm lives in the 
small intestine. It cannot live in the 
stomach for any length of time for the 
reason that it would be digested by the 
gastric juice. 

There are several varieties of tape¬ 
worm. The most common is a para¬ 
sitic worm derived from the ox. It ap¬ 
pears in the embryonic state. When 
the meat is eaten, these minute crea¬ 
tures attach themselves to the intestinal 
walls and rapidly develop, sometimes 
to large proportions. 

Another variety of tapeworm is de¬ 
rived from the pig. This, however, is 
less common than the beef tapeworm. 
There are various other parasitic worms 
of minor importance as they produce 
much less disturbance when present 
than does the tapeworm. Several small 
worms which occupy the rectum must 
be included in this class. 

Parasitic worms, whether found in 
either the large intestine or the small 
intestine, must be destroyed by remedies 
which are capable of killing the worm 
without seriously affecting the body in 
general. There are numerous remedies 
of this sort, but they cannot be properly 
employed except under the supervision 
of a wise physician. The most impor¬ 
tant thing to note is, that persons who 
abstain from flesh foods of all sorts are 
far less liable to suffer from these intes¬ 
tinal parastites than are the consumers 
of meat, since the worst parasites are 
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derived from flesh foods,— beef and 
pork. 

In the use of flesh, undigested meat 
residues are found in various parts of 
the alimentary canal, particularly the 
colon. These encourage the growth 
and development of parasitic worms, 
hence a nonflesh dietary is to be highly 
commended in cases of this sort as a 
means not only of avoiding new infec¬ 
tion but as a valuable help in the direc¬ 
tion of a cure. 

Many smaller parasites which inhabit 
the colon are cured by the use of a 
decoction of quasi chips. The colon 
should be washed out by a pint of warm 
water, and a pint of moderately strong 
solution of decoction of quasi chips 
should be introduced into the colon and 
allowed to remain for half an hour be¬ 
fore being passed off. 

Mothers often suppose their children 
to be suffering from worms, and injure 
them by continually dosing them with 
so-called “worm medicines n when in 
fact they are not suffering at all from 
this source. The symptoms ascribed 
to worms are often present in other 
maladies. Indigestion accounts for 
nearly all symptoms ordinarily attrib¬ 
uted to worms. There is one symptom 
of worms which can be relied upon, 5 and 
that is, worms. The daily discharge 
should be carefully examined, and evi¬ 
dence of the presence of worms should 
be obtained before a course of medica¬ 
tion treatment is begun.— j. h. k. 


Food for the Sick. 

There is no branch of the culinary art 
which requires more skill than that of 
preparing food for the sick and feeble. 
The purpose of food at all times is to 
supply material for repairing the waste 
which is constantly going on in the vital 
economy; and hence it ought always to 


be chosen with reference to its nutritive 
value. But during illness and convales¬ 
cence, when the waste is often much 
greater and the vital powers less active, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
food should be of such a character as* 
will supply the proper nutrition. Nor 
is this all; an article of food may con¬ 
tain all the elements of nutrition in such 
proportions as to render it a wholesome 
food for those in health, and not be a 
proper food for the sick, for the reason 
that its conversion into blood and tissue 
lays too great a tax upon the digestive 
organs. Food for the sick should be 
palatable, nutritious, and easily assimi¬ 
lated. To discriminate as to what food 
will supply these requisites, one must 
possess some knowledge of dietetics 
and physiology, as w r ell as of the nature 
of the illness with which the patient is 
suffering; and such a knowledge ought 
to be part of the education of every 
w'orrfan, no matter to what class of so¬ 
ciety she belongs. 

Hot buttered toast, tea, rich jellies, 
and other dainties so commonly served 
to the sick, are usually the very w^orst 
articles of diet of w r hich they could par¬ 
take. As a rule elaborate dishes are 
not suitable. 

Scrupulous neatness and care in all 
the minute particulars of the cooking 
and serving of food for invalids, will 
add much to its palatableness. The 
clean napkin on the tray, the bright 
silver, and dainty china plate, w r ith per- 
a sprig of leaves and flow r ers beside it, 
thinly sliced bread, toast or cracker, and 
the light cup partly filled with hot gruel, 
are far more appetizing to the invalid 
than coarse ware, thickly cut bread, and 
an overflowing cup of gruel, though the 
cooking may be just as perfect. So far 
as practicable, the w T ants of the patient 
should be anticipated, and the meal 
served, a surprise.— e. e. k. 



science: 

the Kitchen 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORKSHOP 


TT is a mistake to suppose that any 
A room, however small and unpleas¬ 
antly situated, is “ good enough” for a 
kitchen. This is the room where house¬ 
keepers pass a great portion of their 
time, and it should be one of the bright¬ 
est and most convenient rooms in the 
house; for upon the results of no other 
department of woman’s domain depend 
so greatly the health and comfort of 
the family as upon those involved in 
this “ household workshop.” The char¬ 
acter of a person’s work is more or less 
dependent upon his surroundings; hence 
is it to be greatly wondered at that a 
woman immured in a small, close, and 
dimly lighted room, whose only outlook 
may be the back alley or the woodshed, 
supplies her household with products 
far below the standard of health ? 

Every kitchen should have windows 
on two sides of the room, and the sun 
should have free entrance through them, 
for light and fresh air are among the 
chief essentials to success in all depart¬ 
ments of the household. Good drainage 
should also be provided, and the venti¬ 
lation of the kitchen ought to be even 
more carefully attended to than that of 
a sleeping room. It should be so ample 
as to thoroughly remove all gases and 
odors, which generally invade and ren¬ 
der to some degree unhealthful every 
other portion of the house. 


To lessen the discomforts from heat, 
a ventilator may be placed above the 
range, which shall carry out from the 
room all superfluous heat, and aid in 
removing the steam and odors from 
cooking food. The simplest form of 
such a ventilator is an inverted hopper 
of sheet iron fitted above the range, the 
upper and smaller end opening into a 
large flue adjacent to the smoke flue 
for the range. Care must be taken, 
however, to provide an ample ventilat¬ 
ing shaft for this purpose, since a 
strong draft is required to secure the 
desired results. 

Undoubtedly much of the distaste for, 
and neglect of, housework, so often 
deplored in these days, arises from un¬ 
pleasant surroundings. If the kitchen 
be light, airy, and tidy, and the uten¬ 
sils bright and clean, the work of com¬ 
pounding those articles of food which 
grace the table and satisfy the appetite 
will be a pleasant task, and one en¬ 
tirely worthy of the most intelligent 
and cultivated women. 

It is desirable, from a sanitary stand¬ 
point, that the kitchen floor be made 
impervious to moisture; hence, con¬ 
crete or tile floors are better than 
wooden floors. If wooden floors are 
used, they should be constructed of 
narrow boards of hard wood, carefully 
joined and thoroughly saturated with 


[This department is to be a permanent feature of the magazine, and as its heading sug¬ 
gests, it will be devoted to the discussion of subjects relating to the selection and preparation 
of healthful food, and other matters appertaining to the work of the kitchen. 

It is the design to make the department as practical and helpful as possible, and to this 
end readers are invited to send us suggestions, questions, recipes, or descriptions of meth¬ 
ods which they have found helpful.— Ed.] 
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hot linseed oil, well rubbed in to give 
polish to the surface. 

Cleanliness is the great desideratum, 
and this can be best attained by having 
all woodwork in and about the kitchen 
coated with varnish; substances which 
cause stain and grease spots, do not 
penetrate the wood when varnished, 
and can be easily removed with a damp 
cloth. Paint is preferable to whitewash 
or calcimine for the walls, since it is 
less affected by steam, and can be 
more readily cleaned. A carpet on a 
kitchen floor is as out of place as a 
kitchen sink would be in a parlor. 

The elements of beauty should not 
be lacking in the kitchen. Pictures and 
fancy articles are inappropriate; but a 
few pots of easily cultivated flowers on 
the window ledge or arranged upon 
brackets about the window in winter, 
and a window box arranged in a jardi¬ 
niere, with vines and blooming plants 
in summer, will greatly brighten the 
room, and thus serve to lighten the 
task of those whose daily labor confines 
them to the kitchen.— e. e. k. 


Asparagus, Its Preparation and Cook¬ 
ing. 

Select fresh and tender asparagus. 
Those versed in its cultivation, assert 
that it should be cut at least three times 
a week, and barely to the ground. If 
it is necessary to keep the bunches for 
some time before cooking, stand them, 
tops uppermost, in water about one-half 
inch deep, in the cellar or other cool 
place. Clean each stalk separately by 
swashing back and forth in a pan of cold 
water till perfectly free from sand, then 
break off all the tough portions, cut in 
equal lengths, tie in bunches of half a 
dozen or more with soft tape, drop into 
boiling water barely sufficient to cover, 
and simmer gently until perfectly tender. 


If the asparagus is to be stewed, break 
(not cut) into small pieces; when it will 
not snap off quickly, the stalk is too 
tough for use. 

Asparagus must be taken from the 
water just as soon as tender, while yet 
firm in appearance. If boiled soft, it 
loses its flavor and is uninviting. It is 
a good plan when it is to be divided be¬ 
fore cooking, if the stalks are not per¬ 
fectly tender, to boil the hardest portions 
first. Asparagus cooked in bunches is 
well done, if, when held by the thick 
end in a horizontal position between the 
fingers, it only bends lightly and does 
not fall heavily down. 

The time required for boiling aspara¬ 
gus depends upon its freshness and age. 
Fresh, tender asparagus cooks in a very 
few minutes, so quickly, indeed, that 
the Roman emperor, Augustus, intimat¬ 
ing that any affair must be concluded 
without delay, was accustomed to say, 
“ Let that be done quicker than you 
can cook asparagus.” Fifteen or twenty 
minutes will suffice if young and fresh; 
if old, from thirty to fifty minutes will 
be required. 

Slewed Asparagus. — Wash, break into 
inch pieces, simmer till tender in water 
just to cover, add sufficient rich milk, 
part cream if convenient, to make a 
gravy, thicken slightly with flour, a tea¬ 
spoonful to a pint of milk; add salt if 
desired, boil up together and serve. 

Asparagus with Egg Sauce. — Prepare 
and cook asparagus as directed above. 
When tender, drain thoroughly, and 
serve on a hot dish or on slices of nicely 
browned toast, with an egg sauce pre¬ 
pared in the following manner: Heat a 
half cup of rich milk to boiling, add salt, 
and turn into it very slowly the well- 
beaten yolk of an egg, stirring constantly 
at the same time. Let the whole just 
thicken, and remove from the fire at 
once. 
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Asparagus with Cream Sauce. — Thor¬ 
oughly wash, tie in small bunches, and 
put into boiling water; boil till perfectly 
tender. Drain thoroughly, untie the 
bunches, place the stalks all the same 
way upon a hot plate, with a dressing 
prepared as follows: Let a pint of sweet 
cream (about six hours old is best) come 
to the boiling point, and stir into it salt 
to taste and a level tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth with a little cold 
cream. Boil till the flour is perfectly 
cooked, and then pass through a fine 
wire strainer. 

Asparagus on Toast. —Cook the aspara¬ 
gus in bunches, and when tender, drain 
and place on slices of nicely browned 
toast moistened in the asparagus liquor. 
Pour over all a cream sauce prepared 
as directed above. 

Asparagus Points . — Cut off enough 
heads in two-inch lengths to make three 
pints. Put into boiling water just suffi¬ 
cient to cover. When tender, drain off 
the water, add a half cup of cream, and 
salt if desired. Serve at once. 

Prunes. 

Several inquiries have been sent us 
concerning prunes and their value as 
food, and the following recipes may 
help some perplexed housewife. The 
prune is a species of plum, dried, and 
when properly cooked is one of the 
best of dried fruits. The larger and 
sweeter varieties are generally selected 
for drying. 

Use only the best selected prunes. 
Clean by putting them into warm water; 
let them stand, a few minutes, nibbing 
them gently between the hands to make 
sure that all dust and dirt is removed; 
rinse, and if rather dry and hard, put 
them into three parts of water to one 
of prunes; cover closely, and let them 
simmer for several hours. If the prunes 
are quite easily cooked, less water may 


be used. They will be tender, with a 
thick juice. The sweet varieties need 
no sugar whatever. Many persons who 
cannot eat fruit cooked with sugar, can 
safely partake of sweet prunes cooked 
in this way. A slice of lemon added 
just before the prunes are done, is 
thought an improvement. 

Prune Marmalade, — Cook sweet Cali¬ 
fornia prunes as directed above. When 
well done, rub through a colander to re¬ 
move the skins and stones. No sugar 
is necessary. If the pulp is too thin 
when cold, it may be covered in an 
earthen pudding dish and stewed down 
by placing in a pan of hot water in a 
moderate oven. 

Prune Whip. —Press through a colan¬ 
der some stewed sweet California prunes 
which have been thoroughly drained 
from juice, and from which the stones 
have been removed. Beat the whites 
of three eggs to a stiff froth, and add 
two cups of the sifted prunes; beat all 
together thoroughly; turn into a pud¬ 
ding dish, and brown in the oven fifteen 
minutes. Serve cold, with a little cream 
or custard for dressing. Almond sauce 
also makes an excellent dressing if one 
cares for it. 

Prune and Tapioca Pudding. — Soak 
one half cup of tapioca over night. In 
the morning cook until transparent in 
two cups of water. Stew two cups of 
well-washed and stoned prunes in a 
quart of water till perfectly tender; then 
add the juice of a good lemon and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and boil till the 
syrup becomes thick and rich. Turn 
the prunes into a pudding dish, cover 
with the cooked tapioca, and add a little 
grated lemon rind. Bake lightly. Serve 
without dressing or with sugar and 
cream or almond sauce. If preferred, 
the prunes and tapioca may be placed 
in the dish in alternate layers, having 
the top one of tapioca. 
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The following extract is from an 
article upon this subject by Harry 
Thurston Peck, which appeared in the 
February number of the Cosmopolitan. 
The article is especially addressed to 
the fathers of little daughters, but there 
is much in it which would prove helpful 
to fathers in general and mothers as 
well: — 

It is not a father’s mere devotion that 
really counts, great though it may be 
and perfect in itself. It is the outward 
expression of devotion which must al¬ 
ways be the most important phase of it 
— an expression that shall take some 
form of service, and, equally with the 
mother’s, help to assure a happy future 
for the child. The mother-love can 
find a thousand ways in which to trans¬ 
mute itself into efficient care and help¬ 
fulness. Can the father do nothing 
save to stand aside and watch admir¬ 
ingly but helplessly the evolution of a 
character in whose molding he can have 
no share ? Or is there something left 
for him to do which no one else can do 
so well, and which will supplement and 
strengthen the influence of the mother 
on the child ? 

“There are two things, as it seems to 
me, that can be done by a father for 
his daughter, and that if they were 
always done, would in the course of a 
single generation make our womankind 
approach a level which they never yet 
have reached. And neither of these 
things can be done if a father stands 
aloof and never really comes to know 
the child from her earlier years. Many 
men, perhaps a majority of them, have 
a curious bashfulness in the presence 
of children. They are uneasy with an 
oppressive sense of grownupness that 
makes them actually awkward and un¬ 
comfortable. They have a feeling that 
the child expects something of them 
and has a right to it; and yet just what 
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it is, they cannot possibly divine. So, 
when they speak to children, they speak 
with an added touch of dignity or rather 
stiffness ; and they say flat, pompous, 
grown-up things such as puzzle the 
child or silence it, and drive it back into 
the inner sanctuary of its own little 
world, to which the well-meaning but 
embarrassed elder never finds the golden 
key. And yet the key is always so 
near at hand, so easy to reach, if one 
but has the secret of simplicity and can 
put aside self-consciousness and let the 
youthfulness in his own heart rush out 
to meet the youthfulness of the child. 
Love ought to make this always pos¬ 
sible ; yet oftentimes the father who- 
would die for the child’s sake, cannot 
struggle through the barrier that seems 
to separate their understanding of each 
other. In reality, all children are re¬ 
sponsive. They give their trust and 
confidence very readily to one who 
meets them on their own ground, not 
“talking down” to them, or striving 
laboriously to be childish with an arti¬ 
ficial childishness of which the instinct 
of childhood so unerringly detects the 
insincerity. Perfect naturalness, and a 
complete self-surrender, and a genuine 
affection beneath it all — these will 
alone win their way into the children’s 
world, than which there is no world so- 
curious and wonderful, with a touch of 
the celestial still lingering about it all, 
and a trustful, innocent ignorance that 
is beautiful in its charm and in its quite 
unconscious pathos. It is only the first 
step that counts; and when you ar.e 
once within the portal all the rest is 
easy. You have made the childish 
heart your own, and you can work upon 
it as a plastic artist works upon his 
clay. 

“ Many men, however, find it easy to 
4 make friends * with boys, because of 
the memory of their own boyhood > 
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while still regarding: girls as more or 
less inscrutable. Yet this feeling is in 
the main subjective and has no basis in 
facts. For the truth is that in the earlier 
years of childhood, the differentiation 
of sex does not make itself conspicuous. 
The interests of the very young boy 
and those of the very young girl are 
not essentially unlike. Boys play with 
dolls until some older boy makes sport 
of them for doing so; and girls will 
enter into boyish games and will in fact 
imitate the boyish manner as a matter 
of deliberate choice. The so-called 
1 tomboy ’ is an evidence of this. Most 
girls are tomboys until they are seven 
or eight years old, and many of them 
remain tomboys until the age of four¬ 
teen or fifteen. This makes it all the 
easier for a father to gain a clue to the 
confidence of his daughter in her earlier 
years; and having gained it once, he 
need never let it go. For, as time goes 
on, the habit of intimacy will not be 
lost, and both he and she will be all the 
closer friends. Me will have learned 
her impulses, her tastes, her likes and 
dislikes, the strength and also the weak¬ 
nesses of her nature, and he will know 
intuitively how to influence her through 
those motives that will make the strong¬ 
est appeal to her. Now, having won 
this knowledge, how can he use it best? 
I should say that the best use which he 
can make of it is to keep it unimpaired 
and to perpetuate it. To establish and 
maintain the very closest sympathy 
with her is one great thing that a father 
can do for his daughter, because, as I 
said before, the existence of such a 
sympathy and intimate association ex¬ 
ercises in two most important spheres 
an influence whose value is inestimable. 

“ The chief defect in the rearing-up of 
girls lies in the fact that the atmosphere 
of their period of development is too 
intensely feminine. The mother’s con¬ 


stant watchfulness, her omnipresence, 
her incessant friendship with the daugh¬ 
ter whom she is guiding into woman¬ 
hood, are usually supplemented only by 
the watchfulness and association of 
other women. Moreover, after six or 
seven years have passed, the young 
girl’s companions are almost exclusively 
those of her own sex. If she have 
brothers, they will not admit her to 
their intimacy; for with the clannish¬ 
ness of all very boyish boys, they look 
down upon girls as upon an inferior 
race, and they herd together by them¬ 
selves in the amusing pride of their 
incipient masculinity. Hence, the young 
girl usually grows into early woman¬ 
hood, with the feminine traits which 
were hers at birth all heightened and 
accentuated. These traits are nearly 
always in themselves most beautiful — 
the sensitiveness, the capacity for warm 
affection, the quick responsiveness, the 
emotional nature, the personal point of 
view. One expects all these in woman; 
and without them, woman would lose 
her special and peculiar charm. Yet in 
each of them there is danger to the 
woman herself and to her own happi¬ 
ness; so that could the intensity of each 
be tempered and controlled by some 
counterbalancing influence, the charm 
would not be lost, while the character 
would be greatly strengthened. 

14 Herein is suggested very clearly the 
value of a father’s influence. If he be 
his daughter’s friend and chosen com¬ 
panion, sharing all her little confidences 
and imparting to her much of what he 
knows, with the intuition of a woman 
and the breadth and sanity of a man, 
the girl will grow up with a mind un¬ 
like the minds of the many women in 
whom femininity verges upon fatuity. 
From close association with a father 
the young girl quite unconsciously ac¬ 
quires something of the largeness of 
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the man’s nature, and loses something 
of the pettiness and narrowness of the 
woman’s. His tolerant, genial spirit 
will moderate her tense emotionalism. 
His sense of humor will rid her of senti¬ 
mentalism and imbue her with a sense 
of true proportion. His fun, his good 
comradeship, his affection, and his 
knowledge of life will help to send her 
forth into the world strengthened and 
developed as no purely feminine influ¬ 
ence could strengthen and develop her. 
She will know more than the restricted 
corner of existence in which many chil¬ 
dren are bred; and if the father have 
the knowledge and the gift of sharing 
it, she will have intellectual interests 
and acquirements that will make her 
society not merely charming but stimu¬ 
lating and informing. . . . 

“ A great many fathers will wonder 
how they can be expected to impart to 
a young daughter a knowledge of the 
things in which they, themselves, are 
interested. . . . The thing is so easy, 
though it may seem so hard. A child 
— a very young child — can be made 
to take a vivid interest in anything 
whatever if only the right method of 
approach be tried. The sensitive, im¬ 
pressionable, receptive mind is open 
wide for every possible sort of knowl¬ 
edge; and all that is necessary is to 
make that knowledge simple — to trans¬ 
late it into childish terms — and it will 
be grasped and assimilated at once. If 
only fathers would cultivate the gift of 
story-telling, and put themselves in sym¬ 
pathy with the child’s world, the child’s 
thoughts, the child’s imagination, there 
is nothing in human knowledge that 
cannot be, in part at least, given to the 
eager young mind, and it will, when so 
given, be received precisely as the more 
ordinary facts of the child’s immediate 
environment are received,— simply and 
as a matter of course. . . . 


“ Knowledge gained in this way is the 
surest knowledge of all. It is chemi¬ 
cally, and not mechanically, mingled 
with the mental stores. It is received 
at an age when it becomes a part of 
one’s being, and is therefore not the 
self-conscious knowledge which renders 
some men and very many women pe¬ 
dantic and intellectually ostentatious. 
And best of all, it makes easy the way for 
that fuller understanding of the world 
which comes with every year, or rather 
it sets a truer value upon what is learned 
thereafter. It begins a process which 
will continue throughout life — a proc¬ 
ess of thoroughly assimilating what is 
worth knowing at all, of exercising an 
intelligent curiosity, and of gaining 
breadth of interest and a more perfect 
sympathy with every phase of life. And 
the beauty of it is that it comes so un¬ 
consciously when it comes in such a way 
as this. It is taken in just as the air is 
breathed, without the slightest effort, 
and even without the thought that any¬ 
thing is being done. Give us girls 
whose fathers have cared to make com¬ 
panions of them and to talk to them of 
everything, and we shall soon have a 
race of women such as the modern 
world has never seen. 

“And the second result which the 
father’s close association with his daugh¬ 
ter can accomplish is something more 
important still. The most trying mo¬ 
ment for a father or a mother is the 
moment when the young girl as she 
reaches womanhood goes out into a 
somewhat larger world than that of 
childhood. There she will meet men 
on equal terms, and there it is to be 
supposed that she will ultimately find 
the man to whom her life is destined to 
be linked for better or for worse. Whom 
will she choose, and who will seek to 
be her choice? Will she be infatuated 
by some fool who to her ignorance and 
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inexperience will seem to be the fairy 
prince of her harmless dreams, because 
she has as yet no standard by which to 
judge him ? Will her innocent love of 
admiration, her girlish vanity, and her 
lack of knowledge lead her into the 
greatest error that a woman can com¬ 
mit who still remains untainted ? 

44 The danger is always grave. The 
possibility is always there. Yet the 
danger is diminished and the possibility 
shrinks into almost nothingness, if the 
father has done his whole duty. For a 
father should be not only a daughter’s 
dear companion and close friend, but he 


ought to be her hero, too,— her type of 
what a manly, honorable man should 
be. Her love may go astray; yet at 
any rate she will never throw herself 
away upon a ninny; for she will, by the 
instinct which a fine example has awak¬ 
ened in her, reject the insincere, detect 
the fatuous and feeble, and at least 
have in her soul an ideal whose realiza¬ 
tion will demand not merely pleasant 
ways and smooth-tongued speech, but 
also heart and brain and feeling, blended 
with all the force and fire which go into 
the making of a man, the true man of 
her ideal. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN 


No clever, brilliant thinker, she, 

With college record and degree; 

She has not known the paths of fame, 

The world has never heard her name; 

She walks in old, long-trodden ways. 

The valleys of the yesterdays. 

Horae is her kingdom, love her dower — 
She seeks no other wand of power 
To make home sweet, bring heaven near, 
To win a smile and wipe a tear, 

And do her duty day by day 
In her own quiet place and way. 

Around her childish hearts are twined, 

As round some reverend saint enshrined, 
And following hers the childish feet 
Are led to ideals true and sweet, 

And Hnd all purity and good 
In her divinest motherhood. 

She keeps her faith unshadowed still — 
God rules the world in good and ill; 

Men in her creed are brave and true, 

And women pure as pearls of dew, 

And life for her is high and grand, 

By work and glad endeavor spanned. 

This sad old earth’s a brighter place 
All for the sunshine of her face; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, 

And hearts are happier where she goes, 

A gentle, clear-eyed messenger, 

To whisper love — thank God for her! 

—- Selected . 
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How to Use Old Age. 

The circumstances that favor the at¬ 
tainment of old age are the inheritance 
of a good type of organization or tenac¬ 
ity of life from healthy, long-lived par¬ 
entage; the eating of only a fair variety 
of wholesome food; the constant use of 
fresh, pure air ; moderate outdoor exer¬ 
cise daily; and total abstinence from 
the use of narcotic, anesthetic, or intoxi¬ 
cating drinks of every kind. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
period of youth should be accompanied 
by such educational training as will 
favor an equal and full development of 
the various organs and functions of the 
body and of the faculties of the mind, 
but without extremes of physical exer¬ 
tion or intensity of mental application. 

The adult period should be spent in 
the pursuit of some useful occupation 
requiring, or at least permitting, a fair 
proportion of daily exercise of both 
body and mind, followed by from six 
to eight hours of natural sleep at night. 

The question how to use old age to 
the best advantage is one of much in¬ 
terest and importance. In answering, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the dis¬ 
tinction between simple old age and 
the cases of premature failure of life, 
often in the middle of the adult period, 
from chronic diseases produced by in¬ 
jurious occupations and habits or modes 
of living. Such cases are numerous in 
all classes of society, and are often des¬ 
ignated as examples of premature old 
age. The fundamental principle in¬ 
volved in the treatment of all such con¬ 
sists in the improvement of their oc- 
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cupations and the correction of their 
erroneous habits or modes of living. 

Medicines may be needed to aid in 
correcting disordered functions in some 
cases, but no drug or '‘elixir of life ” 
can permanently rejuvenate the pre¬ 
maturely old without removing the 
causes that have led to the early decline. 

If we would use old age to the best 
advantage, we must adopt such personal 
habits or mode of living and such oc¬ 
cupation as will favor its prolongation, 
it is the special period in which the in¬ 
dividual is least capable of adjusting 
himself to new environment, to new 
occupations, or to sudden and marked 
changes in climate. 

Consequently, the most important 
principle applicable to its most success¬ 
ful management is strictly conservative. 
It consists in simply keeping the indi¬ 
vidual’s work, both mental and physical, 
gradually diminishing in the same ratio 
as old age advances, and his supply of 
food more simple and less in quantity; 
for the person engaged in active work 
eight or ten hours of the day, under¬ 
goes more waste of his tissues than 
when he works only five or six hours. 

It is obvious that all persons who 
spend the strength and energy of their 
adult years for the sole purpose of ac¬ 
cumulating wealth, or for selfish display, 
find it very difficult to make their old 
age either long or enjoyable. On the 
contrary, those who have diligently 
prosecuted their various lines of work, 
not so much for the selfish purposes of 
accumulation or ostentatious display as 
for obtaining means for aiding the im- 
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portant educational, religious, and chari¬ 
table interests ever present in civilized 
■communities, and have thereby become 
interested in both the public welfare 
and the relief of individuals in need, 
seldom if ever find old age a period of 
mental vacuity or barren of peaceful 
enjoyment. If during their years of 
efficient activity they have succeeded in 
receiving not only enough for their own 
support and to give a fair degree of 
help to the needy around them, but a 
surplus for their declining years, they, 
unconsciously, perhaps, welcome the 
leisure hours of age as affording them 
the opportunity they had desired for 
more judiciously dispensing aid to the 
individuals and institutions needing it. 
If it should so happen that the old 
man’s liberality to others during his 
years of activity had been such that he 
had reserved no surplus for his declin¬ 
ing years, still the memory of his past 
good deeds and the cordial greeting of 
lifelong friends would add comfort and 
contentment to his latest days, though 
they might be extended to a hundred 
years. 

It is thus seen that both the duration 
and the usefulness of old age depend 
very much upon the manner in which 
the preceding periods of life have been 
spent. If the moral and intellectual 
faculties have been developed, disci¬ 
plined, and stored with knowledge during 
youth, and if the years of adult activity 
and vigor have been spent not only in 
the diligent prosecution of some legiti¬ 
mate and useful line of work, but also 
in lending a helping hand to all such 
public and private interests as need the 
help of all good citizens, old age will 
generally be long, peaceful, and useful. 
But if the first and second periods of 
life have been dominated by unre¬ 
strained selfishness, whether in gratify¬ 
ing personal appetites and passions or 


simply in accumulating wealth, the 
period of old age will be short and 
filled with anxiety and vain regrets. It 
is evident, therefore, that the first step 
toward using old age to the best advan¬ 
tage consists in having used the pre¬ 
ceding periods of life in accordance 
with the best ideals of good, active 
citizenship. If the individual has done 
this as a mere laboring man or woman 
and the days of diminished strength 
and activity have come, let that person 
at once seek lighter kinds of labor or 
less hours for the day, and cheerfully 
accept correspondingly less pay. By 
so doing one will continue to earn some¬ 
thing to the latest period possible and 
will prevent the ennui of idleness and 
the conscious depression of helpless¬ 
ness or want.— Dr . N. S. Davis . 


Ages to Which Great Men Have Lived. 

Of the eighty-nine celebrities included 
in the following fairly representative 
list nearly one half attained the age of 
seventy years or more, and nearly two 
thirds attained the age of sixty. 

Moltke was the most long-lived of 
great generals, reaching the age of 91. 
Then follow Xenophon, 86; Wellington, 
83; Bernadotte, 80; Blucher, 76; Gen¬ 
ghis Khan, 72; Tilly, 72; Marlborough, 
72; Marius, 71; Timur (Tamerlane),68; 
Themistocles, 65; Hannibal, 63; Na¬ 
poleon, 51; Alexander the Great, 32. 

Humboldt leads the men of learning 
with 89 years. Then come Newton, 84; 
Plato, 82; Kant, 79; Galileo, 78; Coper¬ 
nicus, 70; Linnaeus, 70; Leibnitz, 70; 
Socrates, 68; Aristotle, 62; Hegel, 61; 
Descartes, 53; Spinoza, 44. 

The list of statesmen runs: Talley¬ 
rand, 84; Bismarck, 83; Augustus, 76; 
Disraeli, 75; Frederick the Great, 74; 
Charlemagne, 71; Washington, 67; Cic¬ 
ero, 63; Cromwell, 59; Richelieu, 57; 
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Caesar, 55; Alfred the Great, 52; Pitt, 
47; Mirabeau, 42. 

Among: men of letters are Sophocles, 
90; Voltaire, 84; Goethe, 83; Victor 
Hugo, 83; Corneille,78; Herodotus, 76; 
Euripides, 74; Thucydides, 70; Pe¬ 
trarch, 70; Rabelais, 70; Aeschylus, 69, 
Cervantes, 68; Milton, 65; Scott, 61; 
Racine, 59; Horace, 57; Dickens, 57; 
Dante, 56; Shakespeare, 52; Virgil, 51; 
Moliere, 51; Schiller, 45; and Byron, 36. 

Titian leads the artists and, indeed 
all the rest, with the venerable age of 
99. Then come Michael Angelo, 89; 
Rubens, 63; Rembrandt, 63; Velasquez, 
61; Holbein, 57; Van Dyck, 42; Cor¬ 
reggio, 40; Raphael, 37. 

Four founders of religious sects are 
included: Confucius, 71; Luther, 66; 
Mohammed, 62; and Calvin, 54. 

The musicians are; Haydn, 77; Han¬ 
del, 75; Spohr, 75; Palestrina, 70; 
Bach, 55; Beethoven, 56; Schumann, 41; 
Weber, 39; Chopin, 39; Mendelssohn, 
38; Mozart, 35; and Schubert, 31. 

The average age of the eighty-nine, 
at death, was 04 ! A 

Despite the general longevity there is 
something striking and pathetic in the 
low figures set opposite some of the 
greatest names in the list, notably Al¬ 
exander, Raphael, Weber, Mozart, and 
Schubert. Musicians seem to be es¬ 
pecially short-lived. The average life¬ 
time of those cited comprises only 
fifty-three years. 

The men of learning on the other 
hand, and also the generals, enjoyed, 
on the average, seventy years of life. 
The average life of the statesmen and 
also of the literary men was sixty-five 
years. 

It would seem to follow that though 
the pen may be a trifle mightier than 
the sword as a shortener of life, it is 
far surpassed by the violin, the piano, 
and the conductor’s baton.— Selected . 


Many Old Women. 

According to the San Francisco Even¬ 
ing Post y more women than men seem 
to have attained the rank of centenarians 
at the opening of the twentieth century, 
and they offer a fair variety of recipes 
for keeping the inevitable at bay. Mrs. 
Mary Bradley of Philadelphia was 101 
when the new century dawned, and to 
the friends who offered congratulations 
she bequeathed the magic secret. 

“ I attribute my good health and long 
life to cold baths,” she said, “and these 
I have taken daily summer and winter 
ever since I was a little girl. The cold 
water has always braced me and made 
me cheerful and bright. If you bathe 
with warm water you will be cold all 
day. In winter this is what I tell my 
daughters, my grandchildren, and great¬ 
grandchildren.” 

With the vigor of all women of fifty, 
Mrs. Anna Bentley Lewis of Saginaw, 
Mich., greeted the arrival of the twen¬ 
tieth century, though she was born in 
the year 1797. " Cheerfulness is the 

best tonic in old age,” she said. Miss 
Eliza Works of Henrietta, N. Y., was 
105 in November, when she had her 
first illness. “ What are your rules for 
long life?” she was asked. 

“ I attribute my long life,” she said, 
“ to my temperate habits. In ray child¬ 
hood I lived on a diet of bread and 
milk, and all through my long life that 
has been my favorite dish. I never ate 
sweetmeats or drank tea or coffee.” 


An Interesting Autograph. 

We are in receipt of a letter telling 
us that Mrs. Elizabeth Stalker, whose 
picture appeared in the February num¬ 
ber of Good Health, is still enjoying 
the best of health, and is much interested 
in the stories of other old people’s lives 
which she finds in the Hundred Year 
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Club. She also sends us her autograph 
written upon her one hundred and 
second birthday, which we reproduce 
here. 




uctsof the home farm, simply prepared. 
She cared little for either tea or coffee. 

Her life continued to be a very active 
one until she lost her sight, about eight 
years before her death, when she was 
almost 101 years. 


Z)eo /<? 


Hrs. Sarah Burns, Aged One hundred, 

Years, Mt. Morris, Pa. 

Mrs. Burns’s father settled near Mt. 
Morris in a very early day, and she, 
being among the older children, went 
into the cornfield and hoed corn at an 
age when most little girls are absorbed 
in playhouses and dolls. She helped 
clear the farm, picked brush, made hay, 
raised and spun flax, and assisted in all 
the work to be done on the farm of the 
early settler, both indoors and out. 

She lived upon a very simple diet, 
consisting almost entirely of the prod- 



Mks. Sarah Burns 

Hr. Timothy Bresnaham, Aged One 
hundred and One Years, Windsor, 
Canada. 

Mr. Bresnaham has always worked 
out of doors and in all kinds of weather. 
He was not a hearty eater and used 
very little meat. He was always active, 
taking a lively interest in what was 
going on around him. 

He did not use alcoholic liquors, 
never chewed tobacco, and did not 
smoke to excess. 
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Beer Drinking Among Students in 
Germany. 

The following item has recently ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers:— 

“It is estimated that $750,000,000 is 
spent yearly for intoxicating beverages 
in Germany. Germans average five 
glasses of spirits daily.” 

The effect of this universal beer 
drinking in Germany has been care¬ 
fully studied by prominent university 
professors and other scientists in that 
country. The following are a few of 
their utterances:— 

. Professor Edward von Hartmann, 
author of “The Philosophy of Uncon¬ 
sciousness,” says: “Although of all 
nations the German has the greatest 
capacity for culture, the general cul¬ 
ture of its higher classes is undergo¬ 
ing frightful retrogression because the 
beer consumption of its student youth 
is affording neither time nor sobriety to 
acquire more than is demanded by the 
advanced requirements to prepare for 
their professional life.” 

Dr. A. Forel, of the University of 
Zurich, te .tides to practically the same 
thing in an article in the .imtrican Jour¬ 
nal of Insanity , October, 1900: — 

4 4 4 Blit,’ you will say, 4 alcohol is 
poisonous in excessive amounts only. 
A moderate quantity ol' beer or wine 
does no harm; it promotes pleasant so¬ 
ciability. We do not care to forego it 
just on account of a few drunkards.’ 

44 This question, what dose is harm¬ 
less and not poisonous, demanded se¬ 
rious tests. As an answer we have the 
numerous experiments of Kraepelin, 
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Smith, Purer, Aschaffenburg. They 
are hot refuted, and have found man¬ 
ifold corroboration. Doses of even 
7-10-15 gm. (one fourth to one half 
pz.) of alcohol, which correspond to a 
glass of wine or a pint of German beer 
(certainly a most moderate dose), are 
sufficient to paralyze, retard, or disturb 
the central and centripetal brain func¬ 
tions. The number of mistakes in cal¬ 
culation, setting type, memorizing, is 
increased. Sensibility is blunted, the 
reaction is retarded. The subjective 
consequence of the effect is agreeable; 
one feels heat, cold, and pain less; one 
is less afraid, less accurate, less scru¬ 
pulous. At the same time a very slight 
illusion spreads over reality, the begin¬ 
ning of the later intoxication by higher 
doses. Hence, whenever alcohol pro¬ 
motes sociability and loosens the tongue, 
it is the consequence of a cerebral in¬ 
toxication. Whenever the dose is too 
weak to produce this result, it also fails 
to have the desired effect. Hence, it is 
evident that the social effect of alcohol 
is pathological. It may, in Kraepelin \s 
and Delbriick’s words, rouse stupid 
crowds to talk. 

” One only needs to study in Ger¬ 
many the ‘ beer jokes,’ beer conversa¬ 
tion, and the beer literature. They 
have stifled in young Germany the ide¬ 
alism, the taste for the classics, and the 
finer mental pleasures throughout broad 
parts of the nation and in both sexes. 
Among the academic youth of Germany 
the drinking of beer has truly killed the 
ideals and the ethics, and has produced 
an incredible vulgarity.” 
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As long ago as 1881, Professor Binz, 
of the University of Bonn, called atten¬ 
tion to this peril in the following strong 
words: “ This flooding the stomach and 
brain with beer, so prevalent among 
our young students; the habit of drink¬ 
ing between meals, especially during 
the forenoon; this daily beer drinking 
for hours at a stretch, customary among 
great numbers of the lower and middle 
classes in Germany,— 1 regard it all as 
a national evil, whether considered from 
the hygienic, economic, or intellectual 
point of view.” 

More recent utterance comes from 
Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., who from long obser¬ 
vation in German universities made the 
following statement before the Presby¬ 
terian ministers of Chicago last winter: 

“ 1 once saw a theological student drink 
twenty-four mugs of beer in three hours 
on a wager. Outside the class room, 
theological students take their beer and 
think nothing about it. When the classes 
go to their lodgings after the night 
sessions the members often are drunk. 
As a result there are disgraceful quarrels 
and fights. I saw fifty or more duels 
fought while I was in Germany which 
could be traced directly to the habit of 
beer drinking. When you are con¬ 
fronted with the statement that there is 
no drunkenness in Germany despite 
the large amount of beer and light 
wines consumed, you can refute the ar¬ 
gument with figures which are easily 
obtainable. Beer drinking in Germany 
is the greatest curse of the country, 
and it will destroy the nation unless it 
is checked.” 

The chief burgomaster of Jena, Ger¬ 
many, having publicly declared that a 
school director should not be taken se¬ 
riously because he was avowedly op¬ 
posed to alcoholism, a number of 
leading scientists connected with the 


universities of Zurich, Munich, Basle, 
Leipsic, and others, published the follow¬ 
ing statement: “ The great danger of the 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks is that it 
is a trap for many of our fellow men, into 
which it entices them, and pushes them 
to an immoderate use which was not 
desired, which was even dreaded. The 
fact is naturally explained, because it is 
founded upon the special action of the 
alcoholic poison, and upon the peculiar 
character of the nervous system of man. 

. . . The moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks is the true cause of alcohol¬ 
ism.” 

“It is an absolutely scientific fact 
that alcoholic drinks more than any 
other factor injure our national life, di¬ 
minish the physical and intellectual 
forces of our race, impregnate them 
with the hereditary diseases, and lead 
to degeneracy. 

“More than half the inmates of our 
penitentiaries have been led into crime 
by alcohol; nearly a fourth of the insane 
owe their sad fate to alcohol; misery, 
impoverishment, and grossness of man¬ 
ner are due in thousands of cases to 
this national poison. Alcohol is the 
certain cause of ten per cent of deaths 
among adults. Every year in Germany 
thirteen hundred persons lose their lives 
through accidents happening as the re¬ 
sult of alcoholic excess. Sixteen hun¬ 
dred are driven by alcohol to suicide, 
and about thirty thousand are annually 
stricken with delirium tremens or other 
brain troubles.” 

The Dangerous Nature of Bar .— It is 
well known that alcohol has the power, 
when taken in small amounts, to create 
an uncontrollable and destructive desire 
for still more; hence, beer is a most 
dangerous drink that invites to an in¬ 
creased use of itself and of stronger 
alcoholic drinks, and in time certainly 
leads to drunkenness. 
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Professor G. Von Bunge, professor of 
physiological chemistry in the Univer¬ 
sity of Basle, Switzerland, says: “ Beer 
is the most injurious of alcoholic drinks 
because no other is so seductive. One 
can accustom himself more readily to 
the drinking of beer than any other in¬ 
toxicant, and no other so readily de¬ 
stroys the appetite for normal food and 
nourishment. 

“It is not only the concentrated alco¬ 
holic liquors that cause heart and kidney 
trouble, but pre-eminently the continued 
use of beer.” 

The Scientific American says: “The 
use of beer has been found to produce 
a species of degeneration of all the or¬ 
gans. In appearance the beer drinker 
may be the picture of health, but in re¬ 
ality he is most incapable of resisting 
disease.” 

Dr. S. H. Burgen, Toledo, Ohio, adds 
the following testimony of a practicing 
physician: “ My attention was first 

called to the insidious effects of beer 
when I began examining for life insur¬ 
ance. I passed as unusually good risks 
five Germans,— young business men, 
— who seemed in the best of health, 
and to have superb constitutions. In a 
few years I was amazed to see the 
whole five drop off, one after another, 
with what ought to have been mild, and 
easily curable diseases. On comparing 
my experience with that of other phy¬ 
sicians, I found they were all having 
similar luck with confirmed beer drink¬ 
ers, and my practice since has heaped 
confirmation upon confirmation. . . . 

“Any physician who cares to take 
the time, will tell you that the beer 
drinker seems incapable of recovering 
from mild disorders and injuries not 
usually regarded of a grave character. 
Pneumonia, pleurisy, fevers, etc., seem 
to have a first mortgage on him, which 
they foreclose remorselessly at an early 


opportunity. , . . When a beer drinker 
gets into trouble, it seems almost as if 
you have to recreate the man before 
you can do anything for him.” 

Dr. S. S. Lungren, Toledo, Ohio, 
says: “ It is difficult to find any part of 
the confirmed beer drinkers’ machinery 
that is doing its work as it should. 
This is why their life cords snap off like 
glass rods when disease or accident 
gives them a little blow. This is not 
mere opinion; but is a well-settled, well- 
recognized fact. Physicians and in¬ 
surance companies accept this as any 
other undisputed fact of science.” 

Beer Docs Not Furnish Physical 
Strength .— N. S. Davis, M. D., L.L.D., 
Chicago, Ill., says, that “ alcohol di¬ 
minishes working ability, and power of 
endurance is abundantly illustrated by 
the thousands of beer and wine drinkers 
who, from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age, were muscular, active, capable 
of any reasonable endurance, with a 
weight of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
but who, by the daily use of beer and 
wine have acquired a weight of two 
hundred pounds or more, and have 
lost their muscular activity and endur¬ 
ance to such an extent that an active 
exercise of twenty minutes would make 
them puff like a heavy horse. 

The late Adolf Fick, professor of 
physiology in the University of Wurz¬ 
burg, Germany, said: “It is quite be¬ 
yond doubt that every dose of alcohol, 
even the most moderate, diminishes the 
strength.” 

Dr. August Forel, of Zurich, says: 
“Is there any alcoholic drink which, 
taken moderately either as a supposed 
tonic or as a means of nutriment, is 
beneficial to human health? I answer 
the question with a decided ‘ No.’ Al¬ 
cohol not only in strong liquors, but in 
diluted kinds, as beer and wine, is a 
poison.” 
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The claim is continually reiterated in 
the name of Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
Middletown, Conn., that alcholic bever¬ 
ages in moderate quantities may serve 
the general purposes of food. But nu¬ 
merous prominent medical journals 
have declared that Professor Atwater’s 
own figures do not establish the claim. 
His experiments are no longer under 
the auspices of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. Indeed, instructors in phys¬ 
iological chemistry and kindred depart¬ 
ments in our leading schools in 
Philadelphia, Cambridge, Chicago, and 
elsewhere, repudiate altogether the 
idea that there is any food value in 
alcohol; that there is any appreciable 
nourishment in beer is an exploded 
idea in the teachings of advanced 
science.— The New Century Study of the 
the Alcohol Question , No. 72. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

At least four classes of employments 
have a tendency to favor the develop¬ 
ment of tuberculosis. They are:— 

1. Sedentary employments in ill-venti¬ 
lated apartments, involving confinement 
in impure air and other unwholesome 
conditions. This class of occupations is 
typified by the so-called sweatshops for 
the manufacture of various articles of 
clothing. 

2. Employments which necessitate the 
inhalation of irritating dust and noxious 
vapors. Such are those of stonecutters, 
bleachers, matchmakers, needle-makers, 
file-cutters, grinders, engravers, etc. 

3. Employments which involve the 
overuse or abuse of certain muscles. 
These are athletes, prize fighters, gym¬ 
nasts, wrestlers, professional bicycle- 
riders, ball-players, etc., a large propor¬ 
tion of whom die eventually of phthisis. 

4. Employments which involve undue 
familiarity with intoxicants. - These are 


those connected with manufacture and 
sale of wine, beer, and the various 
classes of alcoholics. Tatham’s tables 
show that, taking the average mortality 
from consumption at one hundred, that 
of publicans is one hundred and forty, 
of brewers one hundred and forty-eight, 
and of bartenders two hundred and fifty- 
seven. 

The principal measures of prevention 
now recommended are as follows:— 

1. The proper disposal of tuberculous 
sputum. 

2. Control of milk and meat supplies. 

3. Notification of the Board of Health 
of all cases of tuberculosis. 

4. Sanitaria and hospitals for con¬ 
sumptives (in sanitary dwellings). 

5. The prevention of overcrowding, 
defective ventilation, damp, and rain. 

6. Healthful occupations, with health¬ 
ful conditions for carrying them on. 

7. Residence in rural districts, with 
favorable climatic conditions. 

8. An abundance of sound and whole¬ 
some food. 

9. Personal cleanliness and public hy¬ 
giene. 

10. Isolation and disinfection of con¬ 
sumptives. 

The figures showing the death rates 
at intervals of fifty years combine to 
teach the encouraging fact that the 
death rate from consumption is stead¬ 
ily decreasing throughout the civilized 
world. So marked is the improvement 
in this direction that it is not too much 
to say, as one writer has done, that the 
average individual of to-day “ is exposed 
to a risk of dying from phthisis in a de¬ 
gree about three-fourths as great as 
that to which his parents were exposed, 
and only one-half as great as that to 
which his grandparents were exposed. 

In seeking for the causes of this grati¬ 
fying improvement one fact stands out 
above all others, and including all others; 
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namely, that this decrease in the death 
rate from consumption has been coinci¬ 
dent with better circumstances on the 
part of the people, increased intelligence 
of the masses, and the general progress 
of the world in all the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion. — J. M. French , Medical Examiner , 
December , 1901 . 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 

Live for something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 

Drifting like a helm less vessel, 

Thou eanst ne’er to life be true. 

Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 

Might have now been riding safely, 

But they drifted with the tide. 

Live for something, and live earnest, 
Though the work may humble be, 

By the world Of men unnoticed, 

Known alone to God and thee 

Every act has priceless value 
To the architect of fate; 

1 T is the spirit of thy doing 
That alone will make it great, 

Live for something — God and angels 
Are thy watchers in the strife, 

And above the smoke and conflict 
Gleams the victor’s crown <>f life. 

Live for something; God has given 
Freely of His stores divine; 

Richest gifts of earth and heaven, 

If thou wiliest, may be thine. 

— Robert Whitaker . 


The Pernicious Habit of Self-Drugging. 

Perhaps the greatest foe to the health 
of the present generation is the perni¬ 
cious habit of self-drugging. Nerve 
tonics, blood purifiers, sleep producers, 
and especially laxatives, are consumed 
by the gallon and the hundredweight. 
The primary effect of any of these poi¬ 
sonous mixtures is seemingly good; the 


nervous fidgets, the “ tired feeling,” the 
insomnia or the constipation, is promptly 
relieved by the first few doses. Natu¬ 
rally, when the symptoms return, as they 
are bound to do, the sufferer turns again 
to the bottle or the pill box. x4gain he 
gets relief, and again he is driven back 
to his drug, taking larger and larger 
doses as the habit is forming, until at 
last the fetters are forged and a new 
“drug fiend” is created. It is cheaper 
than calling in a doctor, and is less 
trouble than systematic exercise; but 
how many could be saved from this 
bondage, and how many slaves could 
be freed by rational physical culture, 
only the physician who knows the prev¬ 
alence of this evil can guess. 

The nervous, the sleepless, and the 
neurasthenic are of all persons the last 
who should seek relief from drugs or 
from alcohol. Their very disease pre¬ 
disposes them to drug addiction, and 
once having experienced the Jethe which 
drugs may bring, only the most heroic 
exhibition of will power — which, alas! 
they have not — can save them from 
thralldom. And yet these shattered 
nerves are calling only for rich red 
blood, for pure air, good food, and the 
healthful stimulus, without reaction, of 
the bath. The rest-cure for some, active 
exercise for others, will bring the reality 
of health, which drugging can only for 
a brief moment simulate. 

Dyspepsia and constipation, when due 
to stomach and intestines, or to deficient 
secretion of the digestive juices, or to a 
sluggish liver, are often miraculously 
relieved by properly directed physical 
exercises. The overfat, also are good 
subjects for “reducing cures” by diet¬ 
ing and exercise, and so are the gouty 
and those suffering in other ways from 
what is called, rightly or wrongly, the 
“uric-acid diathesis.” — Dr. T ’ A. 
Stedman , Everybody's Magazine. 
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Tooth Brushes. 

Nearly all brushes are made from 
bristles taken from the wild hogs of 
Russia or China. The handles are 
common beef bones. They are made 
mostly in Japan, France, England, and 
Germany, and by one firm in the United 
States. Probably English brushes are 
the best made and worst shaped. The 
French are n£xt in quality, but far ahead 
in form. Germany and Japan are gen¬ 
erally imitators. Some of the most ex¬ 
pensive English and French, and all 
American brushes, are made in factories 
under more or less sanitary conditions ; 
but the cheaper grades, including all 
German and Japanese brushes, are 
made in the huts of the peasants, where 
cattle, dogs, swine, fowls, and humans 
are herded in common. The bristles 
and bone are given out by the dealer 
and taken into the country, where they 
are assorted by the aged and young chil¬ 
dren and diseased persons, the stronger 
members of the family working at more 
remunerative employment. 

These cheap brushes are often made 
in the most unsanitary and wretched 
surroundings imaginable, and it is a 
significant fact that after being made 
they are seldom sterilized before using. 

The English brushes are generally 
very much too large to be efficient. 
The French are better shaped, but are 
apt to be too long of head, making 
much waste to the brush, and are too 
long of bristle. 

A wide brush is not advisable be¬ 
cause it limits the movement possibly 
longitudinally to the tooth. Long bris¬ 
tles are not best because they bend when 
the brush is thrust back between cheek 
and teeth, and stay bent till the brush is 
withdrawn, thus missing the interproxi- 
mal spaces so much in need of cleaning. 
Soft bristles become softer when wet, 
and utterly fail to enter the spaces at 


all. If the surface of the bristles is 
concaved longitudinally to fit the labial 
curve of the teeth, then when the brush 
is reversed and used on the lingual sur¬ 
faces, only the ends of the brush engage 
the teeth; hence, more teeth are missed 
than cleaned, and the user is deceived 
into thinking he has cleaned his teeth 
because he has brushed them. 

Stuyding the brush over and what is 
required of it, it would seem that the 
brush best adapted to use in the human 
mouth should have a short, narrow head 
with short, rather stiff bristles, trimmed 
straight longitudinally and convex lati- 
tudinally, that each line of bristles may 
come successively into use as the brush 
is rotated.— Dr. L. H. Arnold , Review. 


The Teacher’s Story. 

I was teaching a country school and 
“ boarding round.” One week I was 
in a lovely Christian home. Few chil¬ 
dren are loved as fondly as was the 
little boy who was the only child at 
that house. His father worked and 
sacrificed that he might be educated 
and have a start in life, and his mother 
provided good wholesome food, kept 
him clean and comfortable and taught 
him good manners. 

Yet at my first meal in that home I 
was made heartsick by the untruths 
which were told to the child by both 
parents, without a suspicion, seemingly, 
that they were doing wrong. When the 
fond mother tied on the little boy's bib 
1 heard her say, “ Now you must be 
good or God won’t love you.” Lie 
number one. Under this awful threat 
the boy became nervous. He spilled a 
little milk. 

Then it was the father’s turn. “ Now 
the lady will go away and tell all the 
people that our little boy spills his 
milk.” Lie number two. 
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Presently the father said to me, 
“ Don't you want a boy ? I will trade 
you this one for a hen. M Number 
three. 

The boy sought his mother’s eye 
anxiously, to see whether this were 
really meant, but she did not meet his 
gaze. As I could not say to him, 
“ Your father is not speaking the truth,” 
I smiled reassuringly at him. Papa 
went on: “Or, I’ll trade him for a pig, 
— he eats like a little pig. You could 
put him in the pen with your pigs at 
home.” Lie four. 

The boy was slow about eating and 
had not finished when we left the table. 
Papa said, “If you eat so much you 
will turn into a little pig.” Lie number 
five. “ You are almost fat enough to 
sell now. When you get fat enough to 
kill you could be killed, like the other 
little pigs.” Lie number six. 

The father went out, laughing. By 
the shades of livid color that passed 
over the face of the tortured child, I 
knew that ne had, unfortunately, seen 
pigs slaughtered. In his dilated, horror- 
stricken eyes I saw that his imagination 
pictured the frightful scene, and placed 
himself in the place of the victim. He 
ate no more. All the digestive fluids 
were turned to poison. 1 helped him 
down from his high chair, took him in 
my arms, and gave him my watch to 
hold, while I told him about my broth¬ 
er’s pet squirrel. But in the midst of 
the most engaginglpart of the story he 
looked up earnestly into my eyes and 
said, “ 1 hope when my papa does sell 
me I can go to you.” I told him that 
his father was only in fun, that papas 
never sold their little boys, that it was 
against the law and therefore could not 
be done. 

Just then his mother came to put him 
to bed early so that she and I could 
chat without interruption. 


We visited late, and just as I entered 
the guest chamber the house rang with 
agonized screams, and I found both the 
parents bending over the child’s bed, 
while he, sound asleep, with wide-open, 
unseeing eyes, was hoarsely screaming, 
“ I ain’t a pig ! I ain’t a pig! Don’t kill 
me!” < 

At last, after having water dashed in 
his face, he seemed to recognize his 
mother’s voice, and clutched her with a 
death-like grip, which could not easily 
be unclasped,— nightmare amounting to 
delirium tremens caused by untruths, 
indigestion, and an excited imagination! 
It might easily have proved fatal. 

I learned, then and there, that it is 
not enough to earn and cook food for a 
child — he must be permitted to eat un¬ 
disturbed. I also learned that the proc¬ 
esses of digestion and assimilation 
cannot be carried on at all while the 
mind is controlled by fear, anger, jeal¬ 
ousy, or grief.— Mrs. Me I 'can-Adams, in 
Union Signal . 


The Wrong Way to Walk. 

Very stout or slouchy people usually 
allow the abdomen to “lead.” Brain 
workers, worriers, all nervous and phy¬ 
sically uncultivated people, let their 
heads lead; the head is further advanced 
than any other part of the person. Dys¬ 
peptics whose thoughts are centered 
on their stomachs, often unconsciously 
lead with the waist line just over the 
offending organ. Occasionally a weak- 
willed person permits the knees to lead. 
When a thin, bad walker moves rapidly, 
there often seems to be a race between 
nose and knees, and you watch to see 
which will arrive at the goal first. 

When a young woman’s skirt and a 
young man’s trousers show a bulging 
shape over the knees, their owners are 
leading sedentary lives or have never 
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learned to walk correctly. This part of 
the lower limbs should be kept straight, 
and the ball of the foot, not the heel, 
should touch the ground first. When 
the head is bent for long hours over 
sewing machine or ledger or onion bed, 
it is not an easy matter to pull it back 
to its proper position and make it stay 
there, and it seems so much more easy 
and comfortable to let the chest sink 
than to hold it up to its right place; but 
the demands of health and beauty are 
identical in the matter of a head held 
easily, not egotistically, back, and a 
•chest kept in the highest and most ad¬ 
vanced position. 

It is a striking fact that this attitude 
of head and chest is expressive, not 
only of health and grace, but of the 
finer mental qualities. The embar¬ 
rassed boy drops his head; if he would 
hold his head up, his nervousness would 
begin to disappear. The shy girl thinks 
that everyone in the room is looking at 
her, and her chest sinks; but if she 
would hold it up — assume the attitude 
of courage, though she have it not — 
she wouldn’t care whether they looked 
or not. The self-conscious person who 
knows he is stiff and awkward, and who 
knows that his stiffness and awkward¬ 
ness are the direct results of his self- 
consciousness, should imagine that a 
strong string is attached to the upper 
part of his chest and held by an invisible 
hand above him. All he has to do is 
to let his body depend from that string 
and keep his head well back of it, and 
his mind and body will alike become 
easy and free. The most graceful 
walker I ever knew told me that she 
habitually walked by aid of this invisible 
cord — Good House keeping. 


Dress and undress thy soul, watch the decay 
And growth of it. If with thy watch, it too 
Be down, then wind both up.— Herbert . 


WHAT KNOW WE 

What know we of the gnawing griefs 
That dim perchance our neighbor’s way, 
The fretting worry, secret pain 
That may be his from day to day? 

Then let no idle word of ours 
Sting to his heart with sore dismay. 

What know we of temptations deep 
That hover round him like the night, 
What bitter struggles may be his, 

What evil influences blight? 

Then be not hasty to condemn 

If he has strayed from paths of right. 

We know so little of the hearts 
Thateverewhere around us beat, 

So little of the inner lives 
Of those whom day by day we greet, 

Oh, it behoves us, one and all 

Gently to deal with those we meet. 

Gently to deal and gently judge, 

With that divinest charity 
That thinks no evil, but would seek 
The good in every soul to see, 

Measuring not by what it is, 

But by that which it strives to be. 

— Churchman . 


Spartan Women. 

Lycurgus, being asked why he brought 
up Spartan young women in the same 
athletic exercises as the men, gave the 
three following reasons for it: first, that 
a vigorous offspring may be born from 
strong bodies ; second, that they may 
bear themselves bravely in childbirth; 
third, that if necessity arises, they may 
be able to fight for themselves, their 
children, and their country.— Plutarch . 


Get health. 

No labor, pains, temperance, poverty, 
nor exercise that can gain it must be 
grudged; for sickness is a cannibal 
which eats up all the life and youth it 
can lay hold of, and absorbs its own 
sons and daughters.— Emerson. 
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Fine Flour. 

We find three generations ago there 
were few dentists and no need for more. 
The people lived on simple foods; pat¬ 
ent-process flour and baking-powder 
were unknown; hot bread was seldom 
eaten. Without knowing it, our ances¬ 
tors were following the laws of nature in 
chemistry of food, which we of a later 
generation have so frequently violated. 

The Creator in building a kernel of 
wheat formed one of the most perfect 
miracles of vital chemistry in all his 
wonderful universe. So nicely balanced 
are the elements in this little grain that 
no chemist can suggest a point where it 
might be improved. 

So perfect is the vital nutritive value 
of wheat that from practice it has been 
found that whole-wheat bread and ap¬ 
ples supply every waste of the human 
tissue. During the past two years I 
have been using gluten. With this I 
have seen the most wonderful results. 
Gluten is absolutely clean, contains less 
than three per cent of starch and sugar, 
and will put color into the ears and 
cheeks of that anemic girl. 

What, think you, must go on in the 
delicate jellies of the nerves, and in the 
marrow of the bones, and in the bones 
themselves when the hardest substance 
in the human economy — the teeth — is 
torn down and melted like snow in the 
sun? 

Starvation sits at loaded tables. In 
the midst of abundance we have the 
young breaking down at their studies, 
business men fall out of the race, moth¬ 
ers grow pale and weak from no visible 
cause, while the dentist and the doctor 
work night and day to repair the break¬ 
ing, crumbling, suffering army of starv¬ 
ing people. 

Not overwork but malnutrition is the 
cause,—that and the coffee and tea habits 
with which the 'majority brace up their 


hungry and rebelling nerves. — Dr . 
Gustave P. I VickselL 


Danger in the Oyster. 

There is probably no one article of 
food, except raw milk, which is so fre¬ 
quently a cause of disease, and some¬ 
times even fatal illness, as is the oyster. 
The nutritive value of the oyster is very 
small. It takes fourteen oysters to equal 
one egg in food value, and more than 
two hundred and fifty oysters to equal 
a single pound of beef in food valuer 
This is due to the fact that the oyster 
consists chiefly of water, the balance be¬ 
ing mostly liver and germs. The oyster 
lives upon the ooze and slime of the 
ocean bottom. Typhoid-fever germs, 
and other disease-producing organisms 
are tidbits for the oyster, and millions 
of them are always found in the oyster's 
stomach and the mucus, or slimy juice, 
in which the oyster is always bathed. 

Another paper recently reports the 
death of the Dean of Winchester from 
typhoid fever, as the result of eating 
oysters at the mayor’s banquet in Eng¬ 
land. The result of this death, accord¬ 
ing to a wholesale oyster dealer in Eng¬ 
land, has been the falling off in the 
consumption of oysters to the extent of 
seventy-five per cent; that is, that there 
is only one oyster eaten now where four 
were eaten before these facts became 
public. Oyster merchants and persons 
engaged in the oyster business gener¬ 
ally, in England, are complaining that 
their business is ruined. Within three or 
four days after the death of the Dean of 
Winchester, the oyster trade fell off at 
Emsworth from five thousand to nothing. 

Several similar epidemics have oc¬ 
curred in England, and a few in this 
country, in which fatal cases of typhoid 
fever were traced directly to the use of 
the oyster. 
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The oyster is a scavenger, and abso¬ 
lutely unfit for human food. The idea 
that it is more digestible than other 
foods is in the highest degree absurd. 
In addition to the germs with which it 
always swarms, the oyster contains a 
large amount of uric acid which cannot 
be gotten rid of by boiling, or by any 
other means. 


“It ain't so far to happiness—it’s lyin’ all 
around; 

It twinkles in the dewdrops, brings blooms to 
barren ground. 

It sings in all the breezes; it ripples in the 
rills ; 

It’s written on green banners that wave from 
all our hills. 

“It ain’t so far to happiness; we rob our 
lives of rest 

To find it o’er broad oceans as far as east and 
west; 

From all the dear home places in sorrow we 
depart. 

And dream not that its dwelling-place is ever 
in the heart.” 

— Selected. 


A Carnivorous Race. 

The Jessup Exploring Expedition 
which has recently returned to New 
York from an exploration of the North 
Pacific, reports the discovery of several 
tribes which have not heretofore been 
described. The largest of these is 
known as the “Yukghirs,” who occupy 
the Kolyma district. These i^aople are 
not Mongolians. They are nearly white 
in complexion. They believe all human 
affairs are controlled by spirits, who are, 
in turn, in subjection to their priests. 

The people are almost altogether 
carnivorous in their habits of diet. A 
hideous custom which prevails among 
them, is that of taking the lives of those 
who become old and infirm. This 
custom prevails among other flesh-eat¬ 
ing peoples, but has never been reported 
as prevalent among any or tribe nation 


of people who are abstainers from flesh 
foods. An Asiatic tribe of flesh-eaters 
among whom this custom prevailed, 
went further, taking the lives of relatives 
who happened to fall sick from disease 
as soon as the illness was found to be 
serious. This people added the still 
more hideous custom of eating their 
friends and relatives after taking their 
lives. 

The fact that these horrid customs 
are not found among abstainers from 
flesh, is an evidence of the deteriora¬ 
ting influence of a flesh diet. 


Is Water a Food? 

I lutchinson, an English authority, who 
has published the latest and best work 
of foods, includes water among food- 
substances. Water enters the body, 
not only as a solvent, but as destined 
to become a constituent element of the 
tissues themselves. Water adds to the 
energy of the body by increasing the 
volume of blood, and thus increasing 
the power of the heart, qnd in other 
ways contributing to the activity of the 
tissues. 

Latent Energy in Rain Water. 

Wilson recently read a paper before 
the Philosophical Society of Cambridge, 
in which he shows that Becquerel is 
given off by rain water several hours 
after its collection. The precipitate ob¬ 
tained by boiling rain water downthrows 
off remarkably active rays which are 
closely allied to the so-called X-ray. 


But the faces that are nearest, and the faces 
that are dearest, 

Are the true, the tender faces that our 
trust and loving win; 

Then, when comes to them the shading, when 
the roses will be fading, 

Like the vase, with light illumined, shall 
we see the soul within. 

— Afina Olcolt Commelin. 







EDITORIAL 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE ABOMINATIONS 


Tiie women of Michigan, headed by 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, a talented 
Unitarian minister, residing in Kalama¬ 
zoo, Michigan, are beginning a campaign 
against the conventional slaughterhouses 
which Mrs. Crane very properly denomi¬ 
nates ‘‘this great wrong against health 
and decency.” 

We quote the following from her very 
able article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary-February number of the Interchange , 
the official organ of the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association, and of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs : — 

" I think most women are as ignorant 
upon this subject as I was until the club 
4 Studies in Housekeeping' last spring 
led me afield into the source of supply 
of food products. Then I found a condi¬ 
tion of things in our seven local slaughter¬ 
houses which is simply unspeakable and 
unimaginable. Not one of them is either 
in construction or operation within a thou¬ 
sand miles of being sanitary or decent. 
The ground under and around is soaked 
with rotted blood and the filth of years. 
Nothing but a hoe and a plane could 
effectually remove the caked blood, grime, 
grease, mold, and other quite unmention¬ 
able fifth from the walls and lioors, and 
nothingbut a thorough conflagration could 
ever remedy these plague spots that en¬ 
circle our city and send forth from their 
precincts the great bulk of the meat we 
all eat. 

“ The methods of killing are needlessly 
cruel, and the fashion of dressing and 
handling the carcasses is so nauseating 
and disgusting that I do not wish to relate 
it. The uncooked offal is thrown into the 
mud to be eaten by the hogs which we 
are presentlv to eat, and thus one tuber- 
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culous cow may infect a whole herd of 
swine, and the swine in turn give to the 
rats, with which these places are teeming, 
trichinal and various other diseases which, 
as is well known, they distribute to the 
domestic animals, and through them, to 
the people of neighboring farms. 

“ The butcher trade is not even pro¬ 
tected by a license. Any kind of man may 
kill any kind of beast in any kind of place, 
and sell it to any retail dealer who may 
or may not be aware if that animal came 
to the slaughterhouse diseased, dying or 
dead. 

" Now, I am convinced from a volumi¬ 
nous correspondence with state and na¬ 
tional officials, that the condition of things 
in Kalamazoo is not exceptional, but typ¬ 
ical; that it is, in fact, a fair sample of 
what exists in all but the very few cities 
which are wise enough to secure local in¬ 
spection. Let the women of each com¬ 
munity look into this matter and see 
whether the evil is in their midst, and 
then do what lies in their power to influ¬ 
ence their state senator and assemblyman 
to vote for a general enabling law which 
will permit to each city, village, and town¬ 
ship adequate protection against unclean 
and diseased meat.” 

If the public were informed and aroused 
upon this subject, I am sure we would 
speedily secure a reform of this great 
wrong against health and decency. 

The condition of things which Mrs. 
Crane has discovered in Kalamazoo and 
in other parts of the State exists also to a 
large extent in the larger cities. It must 
be said that although the great abattoirs 
of the large cities are somewhat more 
decent in their manner of killing, the 
horrors and evils to which attention is 
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called is only partly mitigated. In all 
probability quantities of diseased meat 
are buried in human stomachs annually. 
As Mrs. Crane says, “Any kind of man 
may kill any kind of beast in any kind of 
place,” and he may sell it to anybody who 
feels hungering to gnaw a bone. The 
only people perfectly safe are those who 
do not care to gnaw bones or make ceme¬ 
teries of their stomachs. 

Certainly if slaughtering must be done, 
it ought to be done decently and in order. 
If one is going to permit his body to be 
used as a coffin, he would do wisely to at 
least see that the corpse is healthy when 
it died; that is, that it died by the hand 
of man and not by the hand of nature, — 
that the butcher got the start of nature 
by more than a day or two, which is 
not always the case. 

It is a common custom of farmers to 
send animals to the slaughterhouse when 
they begin to show signs of falling off. 
A wise farmer was heard saying to one of 
his boys, “ Jim, you’ll have to hustle and 
get them hogs off to market this week, 
sure; half of them’ll be dead if you wait 
until next week. The hog cholera is get- 
tin’ in among ’em bad.” 

It is the custom in a good many Southern 
schools for the teacher to take his pay in 


supplies, — ham, a sack of rice, a few feet 
of sausage, a canister of lard, or a bushel 
of sweet potatoes. One day a small boy 
said to his teacher, “ Dad’s going to kill 
hogs in a few days, and he told me to ask 
you if a shoulder of bacon would be ac¬ 
ceptable.*’ 

“ Very, indeed,” said the teacher whose 
larder was nearly always empty. After 
waiting three or four weeks and not see¬ 
ing the bacon, the teacher chided the lad 
for having forgotten to deliver his mes¬ 
sage. “ I told him all right,” replied the 
boy, “but he hasn’t killed the pig yet.” 

“ Why not,” asked the teacher. 

“ ’Cause he got well,” said the truth¬ 
ful boy, who had been taking notes unob¬ 
served and who had not yet learned the 
commercial value of suppressing the 
truth. 

It would be a great blessing to the 
people of Michigan and to the world at 
large if the slaughterhouses could be 
abolished altogether. If this cannot be, let 
us compel butchers to be decent and 
honest. There is a bill before the pres¬ 
ent Legislature, providing for an efficient 
law. This bill should be vigorously 
pushed. Every good citizen is interested. 
Diseased meats may injure those who do 
not eat them, indirectlyjif not directly. 


VEGETABLES FOR DIABETICS 


Mosse, of Toulouse, calls attention 
(Revue dc Medici February, 1892) to the 
fact that there are certain carbohydrates, 
closely allied to starch, which may be 
used for diabetics without increasing the 
excretion of sugar. These are inulin, 
inosit, mannite, and levulose. It is also 
thought that lactose is more easily util¬ 
ized by the system in these cases than 
other ordinary forms of sugar. Inulin is 
found in salsify. Mannite is found in 
certain roots, particularly chicory, Jerusa¬ 
lem artichokes, and the root of the dande¬ 
lion. Inosit is the carbohydrate of green 
beans. 


Mosse points out the interesting fact that 
the root starch of the potato may be used 
with comparative impunity by diabetics, 
notwithstanding the long-existing preju¬ 
dice against the use of the potato in this 
disease, being decidedly less objection¬ 
able than cereal starch. Numerous cases 
have been recently published by French 
physicians which show that the use of the 
potato by diabetics lessens the patient’s 
thirst, improves his strength and weight, 
and secures a considerable gain in his 
general health. French physicians re¬ 
quire their patients to eat one to three 
pounds of potatoes daily. 



INCREASE OF DISEASE IN SHEEP 


The editor of Red Cross Notes makes 
the following- very apt observations:— 

"The use of the thyroid gland of the 
sheep in the treatment of the peculiar 
disease known as myxedema has led to 
the discovery, according to A. Napier, 
that 4 over fifty per cent of sheep’s thy¬ 
roids examined, showed more or less evi¬ 
dent deviation from the normal.’ Great 
stress is laid upon the necessity for the 
examination of thyroids, so that diseased 
tissues may not be used. The writer sug¬ 
gests that it might not be unwise to em¬ 
ploy the same care when the sheep is to be 
administered by way of the kitchen. If 
thyroid glands are to be administered as 
medicine, it is certainly with the greatest 
care that the healthy gland shall be ob¬ 
tained; but if the sheep is to be adminis¬ 
tered as food, is it not of equal importance 
that the sheep shall be free from disease? 
Is the rest of the diseased animal any 
more fit. for food than are its thyroid 
glands for medicine?” 

It must be evident to any intelligent 
person that diseased thyroid glands can¬ 


not be good medicine, and that a sheep 
so diseased cannot be well. The man 
whose natural instincts are as wide awake 
as those of the sheep will follow its ex¬ 
ample by going to Mother Earth for his 
food supply instead of falling upon and 
devouring a poor, sick animal. 

When a man eats apples or potatoes he 
Lakes care to know that they are in a 
healthy state. If the potato is rotten at 
one end the whole potato is thrown away. 
If a sheep has foot rot, is it customary to 
cut the foot off and eat the rest of the 
sick carcass? 

Some prevalent practices in relation to 
animal food supplies are (horribly gross. 
The average butcher shop is an abomi- 
nabfy unclean place. The offal is fed to 
the hogs, men afterward eat the hogs, 
so that the slaughterhouse filth ultimately 
finds its way to human stomachs. What 
a contrast is presented by these horrifying 
messes when held up beside the delicious 
grains, fruits, and nuts which constitute 
man’s natural bill of fare. The civilized 
man’s instincts need reforming. 


GRAPES IN KIDNEY 
DISEASE 

Dr. Pecholier, a French physician, 
has called attention to the fact that grapes 
are an excellent diuretic. Five pounds 
of grapes were given in three parts, and 
the effect produced was found to be 
much more vigorous than could be ob¬ 
tained from digitalis, iodide of potash, 
or milk. Only the juice of the grape was 
swallowed, the skin, seeds, and pulp 
being rejected. The patient was suffer¬ 
ing from ascites with hepatic cirrhosis. 
Grape juice can generally be obtained, 
even though fresh grapes may be out of 
season. 


THE USE OF THE 
POTATO • 

According to statistics cited by Wal¬ 
dron in the Revue pour Tons , December, 
1899, the potato is more largely used in 
Europe than any other food substance, 
the average amount annually eaten per 
capita being as follows in the different 
countries named: England, 242 pounds; 
Austria, 662 pounds; France, 697 pounds; 
Norway and Sweden, 789 pounds; Hol¬ 
land. 840 pounds; Germany, 1,298 pounds; 
Ireland, 1,364 pounds. The pet diem con¬ 
sumption for England is eleven ounces 
per day, and Ireland, three and three- 
fourths pound, or nearly six times as much. 
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CRUEL LEGISLATION 


An effort is being made in Congress to 
legalize the torture of cattle while in 
transit to great centers to be slaugh¬ 
tered for food by permitting them to be 
shut up in close cars for forty-eight hours 
without food or drink. The men who 
propose and urge the passage of such a 
law ought to be obliged to take a trip 
under just such conditions some hot, 
dusty, July day across the plains of 
western Kansas. Such a trip might 
prove highl}^ beneficial in the way of pro¬ 
ducing an appetite for good food and 


pure water and other wholesome things. 
Possibly they might be better prepared 
to appreciate the rights and feelings of 
creatures which, while endowed with 
faculties much inferior to those whojtor- 
ture and persecute them, nevertheless set 
a worthy example to their persecutors in 
the better sense they show in the se¬ 
lection of their food and in the general 
conduct of their lives. The average ox 
follows nature far more closely than does 
the man who eats him. “ A merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” 


MORBID MENTAL STATES 


Misanthropy, selfishness, and narrow¬ 
ness are productive of disease. Misers 
are almost always melancholy and dys¬ 
peptic. Thousands become ill by center¬ 
ing their minds upon themselves and 
attaching too great significance to minor 
symptoms. The writer once met a man 
who was quite terrified, thinking he was 
likely to suffer from an attack of .apoplexy 
at any moment, simply because he now 
and then felt a peculiar tingling or other 


sensation in one of his legs. Persons 
suffering from neurasthenia are very 
likely to aggravate their maladies by in¬ 
trospection. The mind should be help¬ 
fully occupied by useful employment. 
An active interest in philanthropic work 
of various sorts is a useful means of 
counteracting the tendency to self-center¬ 
ing which often accompanies chronic in¬ 
validism. Thus one may help himself 
by helping his neighbor. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Myocarditis—Heart Trouble.— Mrs. B., 
Battle Creek : ” 1. What is ‘ myocarditis,’ and 
what are the symptoms? Is it curable? 2. 
What remedy, if any, is there for heart trouble 
in which there is leakage of the valves ? 

Arts .— 1. Inflammation of thejieart. Pain 
in the region of the heart and a quick, feeble 
pulse are the leading symptoms. Recovery 
usually occurs when the patient has the bene¬ 
fit of proper treatment. 

2. There is no absolute cure for the disease. 
The important thing is to maintain vigorous 
health by attention to all hygienic rules, and 
to avoid violent exercises such as produce 
shortness of breath. A considerable amount 
of moderate exercise should be taken daily. 
Out-of-door life is essential. Care should be 


taken to keep the digestion sound by simple 
dietetic habits. 

Ralston Clubs — Ralston Books — Deep 
Breathing —W. L., Alaska: “1. Where are 
the headquarters of the Ralston Clubs? 2, 
Am I right in supposing that the Sanitarium 
is run on Ralston principles ? 3. Where can 
one procure the Ralston books? 4. Ralston 
says draw in your abdomen when filling the 
lungs; ‘Physical Culture’ says let the ab¬ 
domen expand with the chest. Which is 
correct ? ’ * 

Ans .— 1. We cannot answer this question. 

2. The Battle Creek Sanitarium has been in 
existence [or thirty-seven years, having been 
established long before the word Ralston was 
known in connection with health questions. 
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The institution is run on Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium principles. 

3. Through some bookdealer, probably. 

4. Ralston is not a recognized authority on 
any question pertaining to health. The writer 
is under the impression that there is no person 
by the name of Ralston, but that this is a 
name chosen for trade purposes. The ab¬ 
domen should be expanded in filling the 
lungs. Just at the end of a very deep inspira¬ 
tion the abdomen will be drawn in slightly. 


Stiff Knees — Ulcerated Catarrh — Ringing 
in the Ears. — Mrs. F. M., California: “ 1. 
Prescribe treatment for stiff knees. 2. What 
should be done for a ringing noise in the left 
ear ? 3. Prescribe treatment for ulcerative 

catarrh. * * 

Ans .— 1. Apply a hot fomentation to the 
knees at night. Cover with a small towel 
wrung out of cold water, apply mackintosh 
over this, and wrap closely with a thick 
woolen bandage over all. 

2. There is probably nasal catarrh and 
catarrh of the middle ear. You should con¬ 
sult an ear specialist. 

3. The nose must be thoroughly cleansed. 
Warm water containing a little carbonate of 
soda may be used for the purpose. The 
pocket vaporizer is useful as a method of ap¬ 
plying antiseptic vapors to the affected sur¬ 
faces. 

Cottonseed Oil.— C. H., Oregon: “1. What 
is the food value of cottonseed oil ? 2. Is there 
any other vegetable oil cheaper than olive 
but of equal value ? ” 

Ans 1. Practically the same as that of 
other vegetable oils. 

2. Peanut and cocoanut oil are probably of 
equal value. 


Cow Butter — Diet.— H. F. L.,Iowa. “1. 
Do you advise the use of cow's butter in pref¬ 
erence to nut butter ? 2. Does a diet com¬ 

posed of fruits, grains, and legumes, properly 
:ooked, contain sufficient nutriment to sustain 
me who has hard mental or physical labor to 
perform ? ” 

Ans.— 1. Ordinary dairy butter is prefer- 
ible to butter made from roasted peanuts. 
Properly prepared nut butter, however, is 
preferable to dairy butter. Cocoanut cream 
is still mure wholesome. 

2. Yes. 


Floating Specks — Pan-Peptogen — Bloat= 
ing of Transverse Colon — Raw-Food 
Theory —J. H. L., Utah: "1. What causes 
floating specks before the eyes in one who 
uses a health-food diet as outlined in the work 
entitled ' The Stomach ? ’ 2. Will the use of 

Pan-Peptogen increase the motility of the stom¬ 
ach as well as the peptic secretion ? 3. What 

causes bloating of the transverse colon directly 
after eating ? Kindly outline treatment. 4. 
What is your opinion of the raw-food theory 
advocated by Dr. J. P. Thomas, of New York 
City, and others ? ” 

Ans .— 1. There may be irritation and itch¬ 
ing of the lids which gives occasion for rub¬ 
bing the eyes, a frequent cause of floating 
specks. There may be other diseased condi¬ 
tions of the eyes. It would be well to consult 
an oculist if the specks are numerous and 
troublesome. 

2. No, except indirectly. Its special action 
is upon the secretion. 

3. The peristaltic movements set up by tak¬ 
ing food into the stomach. 

4. Raw food is wholesome provided the 
right sort of food is taken. Man was not 
intended to subsist upon raw grains. Ripe 
raw fruits and nuts are, however, the most 
natural dietary for the human species. 


Neuralgia. — A correspondent inquires (1) 
what is the cause of neuralgia of the stomach? 
(2) What is the remedy? 

Ans .— 1. Malnutrition. 

2. Improvement of the blood and of the 
general health. A large fomentation over the 
stomach will generally afford temporary re¬ 
lief. Daily cold bathing, out-of-door life, and 
wholesome diet are necessary’ for permanent 
cure. 


Hardening of the Liver. —A subscriber^ 
Johnstown, N. Y. t wishes to know the cause 
of and treatment for hardening of the liver. 
The patient is a man fifty-two years old, and 
smokes cigarettes. 

Ans . — Hardening, or cirrhosis, of the 
liver is sometimes due to the habitual use of 
alcohol but is more often due to chronic indi¬ 
gestion. A fomentation over the liver twice 
daily, followed by a heating compress consist¬ 
ing of a moist towel covered with mackin¬ 
tosh and flannel to be worn during the inter¬ 
vals, is a remedy of value. Daily cold 
bathing, out-of-door life, and a diet restricted 
to fruits, grains, and nuts, are measures to be 
recommended. Very cold and prolonged cold 
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baths should beY avoided. Excesses of all 
sorts, especially in the use of tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and alcoholics, are highly injurious. 


Sour Stomach — Breads. —Subscriber, Min¬ 
nesota : “1. For two or three hours after 
eating, stomach is very sour. Appetite good. 
Diet consists of home-made zwieback, butter, 
milk, cream, wheatlet mush, potatoes, fruit, 
white and graham fermented bread, and 
beans. Hands and feet sweat badly and are 
nearly always cold. Name trouble and pre¬ 
scribe treatment. 2. Please give recipes for 
making whole-wheat bread and gems, and 
corn and whole-wheat muffins.” 

Ans ,— 1. You are probably suffering from 
hyperpepsia. Avoid mushes, acid fruits, and 
cream. Eat your food dry and chew it very 
thoroughly. Make it consist chiefly of zwie¬ 
back and wholesome nuts, such as pecans 
and almonds. Ripe olives may be used 
freely. Gluten biscuit and Sanitarium break¬ 
fast toast are especially to be recommended. 
Eat twice a day. Wear a moist abdominal 
bandage at night. 


2. The recipes referred to will be found in 
“ Every-day Dishes.” Address, Good Health 
Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Maple Syrup — Sugar— Chapped Skin — 
Infants’ Toilet Soap.— T. K. M., Nebraska: 
”1. Do you object to] the moderate use of 
maple syrup ? 2. Where and at what price 
can a substitute for cane sugar be obtained ? 

3. How may chapping after daily cold bath 
be prevented? 4. What kind of toilet soap 
would you recommend for infants ? ” 

A ns .— 1. Maple sugar is as wholesome as 
cane sugar. Cane sugar in all forms promotes 
indigestion. 

2. Address, Sanitas Food Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

3. By carefully drying the parts, and apply¬ 
ing a little oil or fine vaseline or alboline. 

4. There is nothing better thau castile soap. 
The mottled sort is the best. 


Macaroni. — J. A. S., Nebraska: ” Is maca¬ 
roni a wholesome article of diet ? ” 

Ans .— Yes. 


LISTERINE 


The Best Antiseptic for Both Internal and External Use 


H BITS exceedingly agreeable properties, and the readiness with which it 
IBJII disinfects offensive lochial discharges, has won for Listerine a first 
place in the lying-in room as a general cleansing, prophylactic or anti¬ 
septic agent. 


It is an excellent and very effective means of conveying to the inner¬ 
most recesses and folds of the mucous membranes, that mild and efficient 
mineral antiseptic, boracic acid, which it holds in perfect solution; and 
whilst there is no possibility of poisonous effect through the absorption 
of Listerine, its power to neutralize the produfts of putrefaction (thus pre¬ 
venting septic absorption) has been most satisfactorily determined. 


LISTERINE is prepared only by the Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, and should be purchased in 
the original package—to insure the genuine. Descriptive literature upon application. 











LITERARY NOTES 


An author wrote a little book, 

Which started quite a quarrel; 

The folk who read it frowned on it, 

And said it was immoral. 

They bade him write a proper screed, 
He said that he would try it. 

He did. They found no fault with it, 
And neither did they buy it. 

—Current Literature. 


The April number of Good Housekeeping 
contains many good articles with fine illustra¬ 
tions, among the best of which we notice one 
dealing with the girlhood of Lady Curzon, 
vicerein of India, formerly Mary Leiter of 
Chicago, and another concerning the ideal 
home life of Mrs. Navarro, once the celebrated 
actress, Mary Anderson. The account of a 
personal interview with Amelia E. Barr, the 
novelist, by Isabel Gordon Curtis, is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. Other articles are “ Winter 
Gardens,’* “A Springtime Luncheon,” and 
“ Recreation for Business Men,” by Dr Deni¬ 
son Wood, of Teachers' College, Columbia 
University. 


Scribner’s article on “The Treasury," by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, shows the mind of a 
financial expert as well as the journalist’s 
power of expression. Benjamin Brooks gives 
a stirring description of the life "Below the 
Watery Line,” on a great ocean steamship, 
which is full of romance and hazard. Mrs. 
H. M. Plunkett speaks of an experiment in co¬ 
education, tried two hundred years ago by the 
father of Jonathan Edwards; and John Fox’s 
serial, "The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come," gains new friends every day. In fact, 
the April magazine is full of good things. 


The Arena opens with a paper by John M. 
Berdan, Ph. D.. on " American Literature and 
the High Schools. There is a " Plea for Sim¬ 
pler Living," from Samuel M. Jones, mayor 
of Toledo, and a profound essay by Dr. Axel 
Emil Gibson. Various articles on all the solid 
questions of the day follow, written by well- 
known persons in an entertaining manner. 


The leading article in the April-June Forum 
is a review of "American Politics,” by Henry 
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Litchfield West. A. Maurice Low discusses 
' * Foreign Affairs. ’' Alexander D. Noyes treats 
of the events and tendencies of the same period 
in the world of " Finance." Recent progress 
in "Applied Science" is described by Henry 
Harrison Suplee. A review of Sidney Lee’s 
” Life of Queen Victoria," is contributed by 
Prof. W. P. Trent. Joseph Lohn treats of 
"Music,” Ossian H. Lang, of the "Educa¬ 
tional Outlook," and Dr. J. M. Rice of the 
“Educational Research." Other articles are 
contributed by Prof. Rudolf Eucken of Jena, 
Albert H. Washburn, etc. 


In the April number of Health Culture, 
Mrs. Almon Hensley talks about "Teething 
Children " and what should be clone for them, 
Mrs. Albert Turner on "Character Building," 
while an illustrated paper on "Securing an 
Erect and Graceful Carriage” is full of prac¬ 
tical suggestions. "The Relations of Habits 
to Health ” is considered by the editor, and the 
Answers to Correspondents, a most important 
feature of this magazine, is full of helpfulness 
to its readers. 


That scholarly and painstaking authoress, \ 

Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, of Worcester, 
whose book on Thoreau was one of the best 
of the Christmas biography issues, has a very' 
interesting " Story of a Real Daughter of the 
American Revolution,” meaning thereby Mis¬ 
tress Mercy Warren, in the April number of 
the New England Magazine. She was wife 
of General James Warren and was influential 
in the highest councils of state and war dur¬ 
ing the time she lived, her opinion having 
weight with Washington and the other leaders 
on the American side. The melancholy end¬ 
ing of her life was little anticipated in the 
earlier years of her happy and almost splendid 
surroundings. 

Much information timed exactly to the plant¬ 
ing season is to be found in a paper by Eben 
E. Rexford on "Next Summer’s Garden," in 
the April Lippencott’s. Mr. Rexford speaks 
with authority, and his suggestions are thus 
most valuable. 

"Lafayette's Last Visit to America,” by 
Theodore Stanton, contains matter that is 
new and interesting in heretofore unpublished 
letters from George Washington Lafayette, son 
of the Marquis. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, Sr.00 a year 
Single Copies / o cents 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK,.MICHIGAN 


VEGETARIAN SOCIETY’S OCTENNIAL. 

The eighth anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Vegetarian Society was celebrated by a dinner 
at the Hygia restaurant, 1017 Walnut Street, 
on Monday evening last. Rev. Henry S. 
Clubb, president of the society, presided, and 
proceedings were opened by singing the dox- 
ology. Sentiments were responded to as fol¬ 
lows: “To the Memory of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin,' ' by Mr. Rydeheard of Frankford; “ The 
Memory of William Metcalfe/* by the chairman; 
“ The Memory of Graham, Aleott, and Teall;'' 


“ The Battle Creek Sanitarium and its Branch 
in Philadelphia,” by Mr. Bradford; "The 
Hygia Restaurant/* by Dr. Winner; “The 
Gospel Mission, 210 North Second Street,” 
by Dr. Winner and Mr. Hirlinger; “The 
Physical Culture Movement,” by Mr. Stone- 
back and his assistant from the celebrated 
M’Fadden restaurant in New York, where 
long lines are formed every day at noon to 
obtain admission, the most nourishing food 
being served at very moderate rates. A simi¬ 
lar restaurant, Mr. Stonebaek stated, would 
be opened on Market Street, near Fourth, in 
about two weeks, or as soon as its preparation 
could be completed. 


THE IDEAL STEAM COOKER. 

To the woman who is studying the most 
economical, cleanly, and least troublesome 
method of cooking in her kitchen, the Ideal 
Steam Cooker comes as a practical solution 
of every problem. It occupies little space, 
is easily cleaned, and is a complete cooking 
apparatus in itself. A whole dinner may be 
put into it at once, and each article will cook 



HYDROZONE K ssr) 

IS THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PUS DESTROYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 

GLYCOZON E~L c b£. ssessl.. 


IS THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING AGENT KNOWN. 


Successfully used in DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, GASTRIC ULCER, 
HEART-BURN, CONSTIPATION, DLARR1KEA, TYPHOID 
FEVER, TYPHUS, YELLOW FEVER, CHOLERA INFAN- 
TU3I, ASIATIC CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, Etc. 


Send for free 300-page book “Rational Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs/’ containing 
reprints of 140 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical literature. 
Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, Hydrozone” 

and “ Glycozone." 


Hvdrozone is put up only in extra small, small, medium and large size bottles bearing a 
red label, white letters, gold and blue bonier with my signature. 

Glycozone is put up only In 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white 
and blue border with my signature. 

Marchand’s Eye Balsam Prepared onlv by 

cures all inflammatory and contagious diseases of the eyes. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 

Thomas Christy & Co.. 25 Lime St., London. England. 

Leeming, Miles & Co., 53 St. Sulpice St., Montreal. Can. 

Beckett, Zcilin & Co., 220 Sutter St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

E. H. Buebler, 134 Lake St.. Chicago. III. 

John W. Lehman. 428 Camp St., New Orleans. La 



Chnnist and Graduate of the " Ecole Centrals (Us 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris" ib'rance). 


Sold by leading Druggists. Avoid Imitations Mention this Publication. 57-59 Prince St., New York. 
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MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. 0., Editor of 

t™? AMERICAN MOTHER, 

\ cives strong, healthful Ideas on motherhood and , 

I the training ol children lo lids wonderful monthly 
r magazine, containing 64 pages, which every con- 
I sciemiaus mother should have who wishes to live up lo 
Ithe Privileges and duties of successful motherhood. 

I In addition tu general articles the tnagaslne contain* the 
I following depirttnentsi w Mother's Rest Hoar,* w 01 in- 
I tercstto Fathers,”” In theNursery,”” Parents* Problem*,” 
I " Tell Me a Story,” ” Home Kindergarten,” ” Our Cooking 
| Club,” etc. 

BABY’S RECORD BOOK, a dainty volume, price 50c. 

I will be mall. | free with every new annual subscription. 

I Sample copies ol magazine 10c. SI.00 per year. 

I THE AMERICAN MOTHER COMPANY. LTD., 
Box Sll Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cooking — The New Way. 

Every woman should know about 
cooking by ttteam. Food cooked in an 

* IDEAL STEAM 
COOKER 

Is more palatable, more nutritious than 
food cooked iho old way \ no evapont 
tion: jttices of meuts routined: tough 
meats made tender. Cooks a whole meal 
on one burner of gris, gasoline, oil or 
cook stove, reduces fuel hills one-hnlf. 
lmpoMdbb* to ttcoivh anything; WHIS¬ 
TLE BLOWS when water Is needed. 
IDEAL Cookers (round or square with 
doors) cost no more than ordinary kind. 

BOOK FREE. Let us send you a nicely illustrated 
32-page book ubuut cooking by steam. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO.. 

Aobkts Wanted. 2311 Albion St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 



if# On Approval 

•Vo will ship any bicycle O.O.D. on appro¬ 
val without a cent d'-wjsit and if accept¬ 
ed allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
before purchase is binding. 

New 1903 Models 

4 4 BelUse, 49 $8.76 

44 cZ"*ack/’lt™^> SIO.75 

4 Siberian “ iJLv $12.75 
4 Neudorf,” iw nJ* $14.75 

no better bicycldi ut. any price 
Any other make or model you want nt 
one-third umiat price. Choice of any 
standard tires and host equipment on 
all our bicycle?. Stronger t guarantee. 
BIDLH AbbSTS WASTED ioevrry Icsru to kuy 
. sample wh*.l »t special price ftnd t»k« oriltr* fur 
our improTrd *0:i mMeia. There’s bia money in it. 

__jd 2nd-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 

NOT BUT ft blnrclft undl you have wrttton f*r cmr free 
CfttoUv *>'th Unto pLvMrr«pUU) engravings utd full tlc.i rtptluns. 

O CYCLE COm Dept. 48-k, Chicago. 



perfectly. There is no worrying about food 
burning and pots going dry. There is no 
escape of steam and odor, making the kitchen 
a disagreeable and unwholesome place to the 
household generally. % 

The retilliug tube for replenishing the water 
supply in the lower receptacle or boiler, is also 
an alarm whistle that begins to blow when the 
water runs low, and sounds for twenty minutes, 
loud enough to be heard in any part of an 
ordinary house, before the water supply is. 
exhausted, so that with ordinary care, burn¬ 
ing is impossible. It has also a self-regulating 
safety valve. 

Furnished with a lamp, making it a com¬ 
plete cookiug outfit and stove in itself, it is a 
special boon to “ roomers M and those whose 
housekeeping facilities are limited to one or 
two rooms only. It is made in several sizes, 
and the manufacturers will gladly furnish in¬ 
formation regarding styles, prices, etc. on ap¬ 
plication. Address Toledo Cooker Co., To¬ 
ledo, Ohio. 


PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN.i 

I have used peroxide of hydrogen quite ex¬ 
tensively for cleansing discharging ears, the 
nasal and accessory' cavities, and have tried 
all the brands of the preparation in the mar¬ 
ket, and once thought one manufacturer’s make 
as good as that of another, and bought the 
cheapest as a matter of economy, but recent 
experience has taught me that the difference 
in quality is greater than the difference in price. 
After an unpleasant experience with a solution 
of peroxide of hydrogen which severely in¬ 
jured the mucous membrane, 1 bought and 
examined, chemically, a bottle of each prep¬ 
aration of II* 0 2 in the market and was sur¬ 
prised to find so much difference. Some are 
useless, and others worse than useless because 
they contain too little available oxygen and 
ton much free acids (phosphoric, sulphuric, 
hydrochloric). I now order Marchand’s (me¬ 
dicinal) exclusively because I find it contains 
the desired quantity of available oxygen and 
not enough free acid to be objectionable, and 
its keeping properties are all that could be de¬ 
sired. 

By inquiry I learn that Matchand's is the 
preparation that is used by almost all surgeons, 
and it ^considered by them the standard. 

J. P. Parker, Pli. G. M. D. 


1 Published by til b Annals vf Oththnlitfvlotpy uvtf Otviory, 
of St. Louis. Mo., for.April, 1N95. ^Abstractfrom the Times- 
avtt Rev tsfer, June 8. 1895. 
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FREE TO ALL HOUSEKEEPERS, 

The " 1900 " Ball-Bearing Family Washer, 


A WONDERFULLY SIMPLE INVENTION THAT CUTS INTO HALF 
TIME, LABOR, AND EXPENSE OF WASHING CLOTHES. 

No More Rubbing or Stooping — Monday's Drudgery No Longer to Be Dreaded. 

( EVERY HOUSEHOLDER IN THE LAND CAN HAVE ONE FREE. 


In order to prove to the most skeptical that 
the “ 1900” Ball-Bearing Family Washer is 
unquestionably the greatest Home Labor- 
Saving Machine ever invented, we will send 
you one absolutely free, without deposit or 
advance payment of any kind, freight paid, 
on 30 days’ TRIAL. If you like it, you can 
pay for it either in cas. or on the installment 
plan at the end of the 30-days’ trial. If you 
don’t like it, all you have to do is to ship it 
back to us at our expense. You run no risk, 
no expense, no obligations whatever. 



The “ 1900” Ball-Bearing Washer is un¬ 
questionably the greatest labor-saving ma¬ 
chine ever invented for family use. Entirely 
new principle. It is simplicity itself. There 
are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks, or 
complicated machinery. It revolves on bicycle 
ball bearings, making it by far the easiest 
running washer on the market. No strength 
required ; a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of 
clothes. Hot water and soap all that are 
needed. It will wash large quantities of 
clothes (no matter how soiled) perfectly clean 
in six minutes. Impossible to injure the most 
delicate fabrics. Saving in wear and tear of 
clothes, to say nothing of the saving of soap 
and materials, pays for machine in a short 
time. Don’t be prejudiced. This is entirely 
different from and far superior to any other 
washing machine ever made. 

The “ 1900 ” Washer is not a cheaply made 
machine. It is constructed of the very best 
materials; it is handsome, compact, and strong, 
and will last a lifetime. 

In replying to advertisements please 


We receive constantly thousands of flatter¬ 
ing letters from people who have used the 
“ 1900” Washer. They are all unsolicited 
and must naturally be sincere. We shall be 
pleased to send to anyone writing for it our 
book of testimonials, which are guaranteed to 
be genuine and exact copies of originals on 
file at our office. Among the recent letters 
we reproduce the following : — 

Peoria. III,. Sept. 2, 1902. 

I have given the "Washer” a good trial, both with my 
washing and bedding. It is the best machine I have ever 
used for blankets; in fact, 1 think it is the best all-round 
washer I ever heard of. I would not do without mine. 

Mrs. Lillian Sellers. 

Washington, D. C.. Sept. 8, igo2. 
You will find incloBed payment for the ‘‘1900” Washer. 
It fully comes up to our expectations and is all that you 
have claimed for it. We will take great pleasure in rec¬ 
ommending it to all w ho wish to avail themselves of one 
of the greatest laborsaving devices of modern times for 
domestic purposes. 1 Wm. F. Salter. 

East Plymouth. Ohio, Feb. 2, 1902, 

P. O. Ashtabula. O. 

We have been using the "1900" Washer since May ts, 
1900. Have done over 1.200 washings, and I think it is 
good for as many more. We do family work from Ashta¬ 
bula. We have used 8 different machines, and the " 1000" 
beats them all for good and fast work and durability. 

Geo. N. Burnett. 

Hart, Mich.. August 25. 1902. 
Please find inclosed money order to pay for my washer 
in full. We are well pleased with the washer. A great 
many people have looked at it. My mother, 83 years 
old, and I, who am a cripple in a wheeled chair, have done 
our washing in it for the last three weeks. 

Mrs. Alice Rouse. 

Kansas City. Mo.. May 14, 1902. 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is the best 
washey I ever saw. It has washed our heavy blankets 
with ease. I washed them last spring and rubbed more 
than an hour, and yet they had to go through again, but 
the " 1900 ” Washer cleaned them thoroughly. We do our 
washing very quick, and have no tired and worrt-out feeling 
as of old. 1 wish every lady had a washer. 

Mrs. J. L. Banner. 4203 Troost Ave. 

It costs nothing to try the “ 1900 ” Washer. 
It is sent to any one absolutely FREE on 30 
days’ trial. We pay freight both ways. No 
money required in advance. Write at once; 
dodt now, so you won’t forget it, and a “ 1900 ” 
Washing Machine will be sent you free of all 
charges. Address “ 1900” Washer Co., 

303 L. St., Binghampton, N. Y. 
mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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fv D C C I T\7 belts are use d *° a ^" 
V/DC^I 1 I vantage by corpulent 
- people, both ladies 

and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness, 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis. Corresp07id- 
ence invited. 


Sharp & Smith 



Improved 
by the 
Addition of 
an 

Adlustable 


THE... 

LADIES’ 

Syringe 


Z>he Only Perfect 
Vaginal and Rectal 
Syringe in the World . 

THE BEST SYRINGE Invented for 
making vuKiiitti Injurtionrt without leak¬ 
ing ami t>niiinK the clothing, or neevaat- 
talinit the use <>r a vessel, and which 
can also he used for rectal injections, or 
irrigation and spray effects. 

The Syringe Is operated by usinp the 
rintr handle to push or double the thin 
flexible half of the bulb Into the thick. 
Arm part, and to draw It out mrain. This 
pumping- motion llrst injects all the fluid 
into the vagina, then draws it back into the 
bulb, with all the discharges. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly improves the, 
ayringe, affording the opportunity to produce a line 
spray ora veritable deluge of water, by simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head on end of spray tip. 


It Wil! Pay You to Handle this Article. 


92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Ask your Jobbers for prices and further particulars, or 
write Un direct. 


2 DOORS N. OF WASHINGTON ST. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, etc. 


THE. B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY. 

(Akron Rubber Works, AKRON, OHIO.) 

NEW YORK -«~WKeadeSt. IIOSTON —W7 Summer St. 

CHICAGO —141 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO-31W Mission St. 



People have no idea how much injury the wrong kind of underwear 
may do them. It may keep them warm, but how about rendering the skin 
all tender, sensitive, bloodless, and covered with unabsorbed perspiration ? 

The Dr, Deimel underwear keeps the skin nice, sweet, clean, and dry, 
and insures an active skin and a vigorous body. 

Booklet, telling you all about it, with samples, free. Address, 

The Deimel Linen=Mesh CO. 

(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 

Dept. Y. 35. 491 Broadway, New York. 

WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN, MONTREAL, LONDON. 

1313 F. Sl, N, W. 510 Fulton Sl 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand <Hotel Cecil) 



NOTE LABEL ON 
EVERY GARMENT 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
hi Montgomery Sl 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Orve little 
Ger 



So Small It 

Can’t be Seen 
On a Needle Point 


CAN CAUSE TYPHOID 

Millions of people are suffering from diseases 
caused directly by impure water, in fact nearly 
ail illness is due to this cause. 

Distilled Water Prevents Sickness 

because distilling makes it absolutely pure, removes all 
mineral matter, disease germs, filth and impurities. 



Uhe Sanitary Still 

1* very simple and easy to operate. Simply fill it with water, put 
it on the kitchen stove and it will supply you an abundance of 
pure aerated drinking water. Lasts for years and a child can 
oi»<rate it. Endorsed by thousands of physicians and promi¬ 
nent people as the only reliable still on the market. 

DR. R. A. TORREY 

Moody's Church, Chicago, Says: 

•'We have tried filters but t hey 
were not satisfactory. We have 
tried boiled water, and though 
we prefer cooked filth to raw wo 
don’t enjoy it in any form. We 
have tried mineral waters, but we 
have found nothing so sat ^facto¬ 
ry as the 'Sanitary Still.*’* 

100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agents Wanted 

A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO. 

(Successor to) The C opr (graph Co. 

156 N. Green St., Chicago 


Every Day Dishes, 


An all-round cookbook and kitchen guide. 

\ In Board cover, cloth back, 75 cents. 
IlKL> /In Paper cover, 25 cents. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



BABY 


CARRIAGES IT FACTORY 
_ GO-CARTS A I PRICES 

You can buy direct from u» and save 
half retail prices. Send for our special 

Baby Carriage Catalogue Free 

Fifty Stylo Kr.«m $*<£.15 Upwards. 

Five Dollar Co-Carts, . . . $2. I 5 
Ten Doll nr CarrUKo, . . . S4.50 
Twelve DolUr Sleeper Go-Cart, S5.2 i 
Work uxtrritH'rd and Hrnt on apnroval. 

CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 

"XT" So. DrspUuiea St., UIlCAtiO, ILL. 


THE R.OSE 
STANDARD. 


WATER STILL 

-? 


The only still that leaves the water pure, 
sweet, and delicious, not stale and flat, be¬ 
cause it is the only still on the market that 
produces an titrated water. Why? Send 
for booklet; it is free. 

The Rose Standard Water Still 
Company, Mankata, Minn. 


i 

a 

< 



The AL-ARD 

!Bicycle Wonder. 



A Marvel of Strength, Speed, and Beauty. 
Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding. 


We manufacture High-Grade Wheels, 
and our Prices are Right. We want 
an agent in every locality in the U. S. 

We make the Finest Ladies’ 
and Juvenile Wheels. 

Full particulars and catalogue Free. 

The Goddard O Allen Co., Beloit, Wis. 

115 State Street. 




Allen’s Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 

Friction, Shower and Massage Combined. The 

only Sanitary Bath Brush that at one oporatlon thoroughly 
cleanses the skin, imparting u healthy tone and glow, and 
pats one In a condition to resist colds. Ia-gr1pi*e and nil 
contagious and infectious diseases. Furnished either for 
bath tub connection, or with our fountain ami Safety Port¬ 
able Floor Mat. Enabling uue to bike a perfect spray and 
frictional bath In any room. With this outfit one Is inde¬ 
pendent of the bath room, os a better bath can be taken 
with (wo quarts of water, than with a ttib-full the old way. 
Insures a clear complexion, bright eyes, msy cheeky i'!m r- 
ful spirits, sound sleep. Should be In every home, and every 
travelers trunk or grip. Full outfit No. 2, consisting of 
Fountain Brush ; combination rubber hot water bag; bath 
fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price *6.50. 

Adenlc ore making from 685 to 675 per week 
ri^enia polling these outfits. Send for FREE 
booklet, "The Science of the Bath," prices and terras. 

THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO.. 401 Erie St.. Toledo, 0. 


▲llcn’ii Safety Mat, 
8 feet aijuare, 
#1.50. 


A Bath 

for 

Beauty 

and 

Health. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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250,000 People 


Killed Annually 


pie 

ly. 


FRIGHTFUL DEATH RATE! 

^ on non Pacpc of TYPHOID MAI ARIA FEVERS and kindred diaeaeea. all tensed by drinking Baw Water 
^UU t UUU Vlases or I T PHUIU, UlLVgjSP* fn , m u , drMll8 Wol | Bf ciotorna and Stream* which aro 

polluted by Sewerage, Clops, Cesspools, Animal, Vegetable Matter, Minerals, etc. 

inns/ in vmiD tca.vctti c- nke what von i»kiak-mu(1, wimp, 
LUUlX 111 TUUn I LA l\LI ILL Filth, l'oiHOiiN, PolliwogH, Microbes, etc. 

Filters are dangerous, simply germ brooders—we’ll prove it Boil«*<l W ater ia flat, insipid, 

full or dead geruiH, cooked corruption. Simply a graveyard. FRCP 

Send your address for valuable booklet I H tfc 

PrilE DISTILLED WATER AT VOI R HOME WITHOUT COST. 

ml *T A Wk ■ NEW PROCESS-SANITARY-AUTOMATIC 

P URITAN PURE WATER-STILL 

Hakes the fetUest witter pure.—A lew W onderful Invention. Enormous de. 
maud. Beats Fliters. SIMPLY SET THE STILL OX VOLK KITCHESf 
STOVE, fill with any kind of water and without cost it FL'KMfISHKS Delicious 
Absolutely PUKE WATER, Free from Hud, Lime, Minerals, Sewerage. PoIn- 
ohm, Microbcn. Clear as Crystal, Soft. Sparkling: and DellciotiM to tlie Tawte. 
LF'PURITAN DISTILLED WATER IS PURE STEAM, Condensed. Aerated* Revitalized. 
Our Still make!) it automatically—In 1 operation—leaven all impurities behind. 

Beady fur a so when received. Mo Plumbing. Can’t boll drv. Child can operate. Lasts a 
ItTetimo. Should bo in rvory borne. stor*. school, office; UBed by Families, Druggists, Doctors, Chem¬ 
ists, Surgeons and ALL ItALSTOVITES. Invaluable for Tourists, Camping aud Boating 
Parties. Only safe Water for Families, Infants, Children. Invalids, Athletes— Endorsed by best 
Fliysiclaus and the Famous Ralston Health Club of America ( 11 , 000,000 members) 
—Used exclusively In the C. .S. Vary. Puritan” distilled water Is nature's greatest solvent, washes out the 
poisons in the blood and system. Prevents fevers, epidemics, infections diseases: beautifies complexion, 
prevents old nge. With light living, it POSITIVELY CURES Dyspepsia. Stomach Affections, 
Rheumatism. 4-out. Dowel Trouble, TVervousness, Sleeplessness. Kidney Troubles, \lfpiTr TflHAY 
Skin Disensei*, Malaria, Constipation, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes. Neuralgia. ft KEI t IUUAT 

DESCRIPTIONi Our Still to liamlHomely and durably made, bent material*, e lid ooppor. lined with PnroTin. Prieej 
complete, gS.OO. Sent uLiywhere promptly i»n receipt of Mnney Order. Draft or Cert. Check. Money refunded after 10 days 
use if not just us described, You’ll be delighted. Wo are reliable, old firm. 

Fend your tiddroee anyway. fnpp I ACEYTS WANTED Wen and Women. 

Testimonials, etc. Our Valuable Rook r r\uL« I flft to *30 WEEKLY and Expenses* 

'Thl* fl-Ta is reliable.}—Korros. HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., fy j8 HARRISON B»LD»C ( CINCINNATI* O' 



AGENTS WANTED, 


Write to«day for descriptive circular 
and prices of our GOOD HEALTH 




BATH CABINET, 




The Pearl of 
the Republic 


P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only one of the most interesting and charming countries 
for winter residence and travel on account of its magnificent scenery and priinirive and perennially 
entertaining customs of the native people, and the profusion of flowers, fruits, and the delightful 
and continuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but because of the remarkable salubrity of its 
climate. Lying at an altitude of live to seven thousand feet above sea level, the great plateau of Mexico, 
situated within the tropics, presents unique, indeed we may say, unapproachcd climatic conditions for all 
classes, especially for chronic invalids, and even persons calling themselves well who need the advantages 
of rest and change. 

. Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the most desirable location in the Republic. The attrac¬ 
tions of this wonderful old city are varied and numerous. One of thechicfis the Guadalajara Sanitarium 
(called by the natives Sanitario Americano), This large, newly erected structure is located in the midst of 
the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, and commanding on all sides most delightful and 
varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers can receive United States comforts and 
care. Competent physicians and nurses who have been trained in the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with 
which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided with every 
necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. 

For circulars containing full information, address — 


GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Or Rattle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

























KEENE SANITARIUM, 

A Home=Like Atmosphere is one of the 

essentials in the treatment of disease. A 
true home is always appreciated, especi¬ 
ally by the invalid. Those who visit the 



Keene Branch of the Battle Creek Sani= 
tarium will find it a beautiful, quiet, 
home-like, country institution, offering un¬ 
excelled advantages to those desiring 
treatment. Only natural methods used 
in the treatment of disease- Surgical 
cases given careful attention. Conducted 
on an ethical basis. Laboratory work 
solicited. For further particulars, rates, 
etc., address 

SANITARIUM, Keene, Texas. 





Marcus Lucius y uinn, 
Mus. Doc,, PA. D. 




STUDY MUSIC by MAIL 

It is the only way to get a correct knowledge of what 
music really is. We teach what no school ever tried to 
teach; "how to hear with the eye, "just as you hear this 
sentence with the eye; ‘ how to see with the ear ’—ability 
to write the melody and harmony of any piece you hear 

Our Courses: Piano, O.gan Voice Culture, Harmony, Coun- 
(erpoint. Fugue, Composition, Orchestration. Phrasing. Design 
in Vocal and Instrumental Musical Forms, the Art of teaching 
Music, and the principles of Self-Development. Age is no bar. 
We have pupils from 9 years up to 74, beginners, teachers, or¬ 
chestra leaders, Composers, and profesionats. By '*Thc Quinn 
Method" you can make more rapid and real progress in shorter 
time than by ANY OTHER. One of our students in Honduras 
puts it this way: "Dr. Quinn has taken away all the drudgery 
of practice and has made the Study of Music most facmating 
and delightful.** We will teach you more in three months with 
an hours study each day than you can learn In a lifetime, as 
music is usually taught. 

Send to day for our books Quinn METHOD (explains how.) 

AS OTHERS SHE US —(results.) | 

Chicago Corwpondeiw School or Music. t>25 Rojal hi. Bid. Chicago, III. 


The PASTEUR Water Filter 


Absolutely GerrrvProof 



XKePaLsteur-Cha.mberla.nd Filter Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


For Catalogue and Full Information Ad¬ 
dress: 


^yHY be so particular about the food which 
is eaten and pay no attention to the ques¬ 
tion of Drinking Water? Food is cooked, 
thus destroying all micro-organisms, but 
water is taken into the system in its natural 
state, which may contain bacteria and germs 
of Typhoid Fever. 

The Pasteur Water Filter is recognized by 
medical and scientific authorities as being the 
only germ-proof filter, and is therefore, the 
only filter that should be used to furnish ster¬ 
ile water. 

A worthless imitation is worse than to be 
without a filter, just as carelessness with 
boiled water is dangerous. Distilled water is 
not only insipid in taste, but healthful, as salts 
and gases are eliminated. 


and 

Cooler 

Type 

of 

Pasteur 

Water 

Filters 


In replying to advertisement* please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Why Suffer 
with 

Catarrh ? 

Get the Magic Pocket Vapoi 
izer; a simple, convenient, and 
effective instrument tor the 
treatment of Catarrh, also dis¬ 
eases of the nose, throat, and 
lungs. 

= Only $1.00 - — 

For particulars, address,— 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

Battle CreeK, Mich. 


Vegetarian Cafes 
and Restaurants 

Eating-houses where food prepared in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of rational dietetics 
and scientific cookery may be obtained, are 
now open in the following places:— 

Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (elevator at 
No. 21), second floor, Boston, Mass. 

Cafe. The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Avo., Cleveland, O. 

54 i-arrar St., Detroit. Mich. 

755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles. Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygeia Dining Rooms, 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, 

III. 

hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis. 

145 So. 13th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1635 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Vegetarian Cafe, 322 % North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave., Seattle 
Wash. 

New Orleans Restaurant. 305 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 

The Laurel, 11 W. 18th St.. New York City. 

The Vegetarian Restaurant, 391 6th Ave., cor. 24th St., 
New York City. 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


The Location 


Is picturesque in the extreme, 
being 760 feet above the sea, 
and 500 feet above the beau¬ 
tiful Napa Valley, which it 
overlooks in its most charm¬ 
ing section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, 
and groves of spruce, live 
oak, madronc, manzamta, 
and other trees and shrubs 
of perennial leaf abound. 

No words can adequately 
express the beauty of the 
surroundings. It is ruly a 
place where expec.ation is 
exceeded by realization. 



Open All the Y ear 


A most delightful place at which to 
spend a winter. Very little frost and no 
snow; green fields and flowers, showers 
and sunshine. 

Complete catalogue sent on application . 

Address 


The Equipment 


Is complete in every detail. 
A large main building of 
five stories, numerous cot¬ 
tages, chapel, gymnasium, 
natatorium, laboratory, laun¬ 
dry, livery stable, store, etc., 
all connected by telephone 
and electric call bells, heated 
by steam and lighted by 
electricity. Every detail of 
appliance, apparatus, etc., 
for giving all kinds of treat¬ 
ment in Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, Massage, etc. 
Surgery a specialty. A full 
corps of physicians and 
trained nurses. 


St. Helena Sanitarium, R. R. St a. & Lxp. Office, St. Helena. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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It’s a Wise Man 


who knows what he wants to know' and where 
to find it! Some imagine they “ know it all.” 
They are hopeless and will not be interested in 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


This New Publication is Up-To-Date, 
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it will appeal to those who want to know, 
to the man who appreciates labor- and 
time-saving tools. Many encyclopaedias 
seemingly treat everything in which you 
arc not interested, and apparently noth¬ 
ing in which you are interested. They 
are not modern: not adapted to your needs 
or this il hurry-up M age. 

At an Enormous Cost 

and two vears of unremitted effort the 

Great Encyclopedia Britnnnica is Amer¬ 
icanized . epitomized, modernized, adapted 
to meet the needs of the people of to-day. 

It is get-atable, will answer your ques¬ 
tions, is clear, concise, complete. Covers 
all topics treated in the Britannica and 
many besides. It contains all ol the in¬ 
formation in language so clear, direct, 
and simple that a boy or girl may read 
and know, and the busy man saves time. 

300 FAMOUS MEN 

assisted in the revision, of whom 
we name the following to Illustrate 
their character: 

SUBJECT. CONTRIBUTOR. 

CONGRESS.Thos. B. Reed. 

POLITICAL PARTIES - - - John Bach 
McMaster. 

ASTRONOMY - Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 

LABOR ORGANIZATION - - Carrol D. 

Wright. 

CATHOLIC CHTJRCH - - Jas. Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

HISTORY OF JUDAISM - Rabbi Hirsch. 

NATURE STUDY - Earnest Thompson- 
Seton. 

You can absorb but a very small propor¬ 
tion of the sum of human knowledge, and 
it i 9 only by the use of such time-and labor- 
saving tools as t he Americanized Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica that the American busi¬ 
ness and professional man can keen him¬ 
self nbreast of the times and know what he 
ought to know. He can find it in the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica. 

We have just concluded an arrangement 
with the publishers, whereby we are to ad¬ 
vertise and introduce this new publication 
for them. In addition to general Publicity 
to be given this great work, our plan as ac¬ 
cepted by the publishers,involves the distri¬ 
bution at a greatly reducedf rice of A Lim¬ 
ited X unCher of sets at a anviny to You 
of ifiVS.HO. White You are Waiting, 
appreciative folks will cut out and mail 
coupon for full information — Why Wait f 

Cot Out Coupon and without cost or obligation on your part we will mail Beautiful Specimen-Page Brochure Free! 

TO SAVE address _ TO SAVE 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 

204 - DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$ 28 . 50 . 


15 

Volumes 
10,000 Pages 
1,000,000 Words 


$ 28 . 50 . 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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THE FOUR TRACK NEWS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Edu¬ 
cation. 


Published monthly by the Passenger 
Department of the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
Hudson River R. R, 


The Four/Track News will be sent 
free to any address for a year on 
receipt of 50 cents. Single copies, 
5 cents. Address George H. Dan- 
iells, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


-the:- 

Mexican Central 
R.ailway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS TIIE ONLY Standard Gaum? Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that can offer tlm Travel- 
I tig Public t he conveniences and com foi'ts of St a ndard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Plntsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which yon can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT ISTHROXLY Line Troni El Paso.Texas. toMexlcoClty, 
IT IS THE SHORT Line Horn San Francisco and Pacino 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Llnesof the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the S7 States or the Republic. Eight million of thethirteen 
million inhabltanisof Mexico a re settled contiguous tot Item. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over it.. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Maplmi. Fresnlllo, Parrul. Guanacevl, Durango. Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerete. Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There a refan ly five cities of over 35.000 inhabitant* In the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

ChIhimhua. 30.008 Inhabitants: Parra!. 16.382: Zacatecas. 
34.438: Guanajuato. 10.580; Leon.63.268; Guadalujflra. 101.208; 
Qlieretaro. 38.016; Zamora, 12.533; AguuscalJent.es, 37,816; 
Impunto. .10 610. 

It also reaches tLie cities of Torreon, 13.815: Sun Luis 
Potosi, 60,858*. Tampico (Mexican Gulf Port 1 .16.313; Celayu, 
25.565: Pachuca, 37.187; City of Mexico, 368.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo.,and Mexico 
uity. also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

C. R HUDSON, Traffic Manager, W. D. MURDOCK. G. P. A., 
Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN. Gen. Agt.. 328 Marquette Bldg.. Chicago. - 



The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc, etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

Jff 

Price y postpaid , 
per box. 

JR 

Agents wanted. 


Travel South 

VIA 


Queen and Crescent Route 

AND 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Quick Schedules 


BETWEEN 


CINCINNATI 

ATLANTA 

ASHEVILLE 

SAVANNAH 

TEXAS 


CHATTANOOGA 
BIRMINGHAM 
SHREVEPORT 
NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE 


AND CALIFORNIA. 


Write for Rates and Printed Matter. 

W. A. BECKLER, N. P. A., CHICAGO, 

W. C. RENEARSON, G. P. A„ CINCINNATI. 
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- - - THE - - - 

Good Health 

ADJUSTABLE WAIST 

is so much appreciated by those who wear it is because it attords ease 
and comfort. There are many reasons why it is the best waist on the 
market, but we will mention only a few of them. 

It Is made on hygienic principles, and supports all gar¬ 
ments that need support, without constricting any of the vital organs. 
For this reason its use will add years of health and pleasure to a wom¬ 
an's life. 

It is ak.dfusta.ble and can be made larger or smaller by adjust¬ 
ing the oval elastic in either side of the waist. It can also be adjusted 
at the shoulder straps, and by making these longer or shorter the 
length of the skirt can be regulated. 

Two Styles. There are two styles of waists, one ending at the 
waist line, and the other extending five inches below, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Materials. There* are two grades of material: the jean, a light weight twilled material made in white and 
drab colors; and sateen in black, white, and drab colors. 

Sizes. The waists are made in even-numbered sizes; from 30 to 42 bust measure in sateen, and from 30 to 38 
in the jean material. , 

Prices. The waists will be sent postpaid at the following prices: — 

Black Sateen. Size-*., to 38. $2; 40. >2.25; .12, S2.50 WKite Drevb Sateens. Sizes, 30 to 38. $1.75; 
40, $2; ,,2, S2.2S. White and Drab Jeans. A lighter-weight twilled material, sizes, 30 to 38, Si.50; 'not 
made in larger sizes.) 

Agents Wanted. For free booklet showing the styles of the waist and giving full description write to. 

Dress Dept., GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO Battle Creek, Mich. 
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J2EGIJVA 

Queejy 3^Music Maher/ 

will be joyfully received by the 
children as the best among the 
good things of Christmas. In 
many a home it will play the 
Christmas overture. 

THE REGINA is equally ready to 
entertain young and old with classical 
selections or the latest light opera. The 
children never lose their interest in its 
everchanging melodies—gradually and un¬ 
consciously forming a taste for good music. 

THE REGINA received the Gold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan-Amer¬ 
ican. It is fully guaranteed and is for 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. Any 
Regina will be sent on approval to res¬ 
ponsible parties, and freight paid where 
we have no dealers and sell direct 
Send for catalogue and complete music lists. 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 

Regina Building, *9 East 22d Street or 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicogo. III. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 

to lake resorts and mountain homes 
will be more popular this summer 
than ever. Many have already ar¬ 
ranged their summer tours via the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
Railway 

and many more are going to do 
likewise. Booklets that will help 
you to plan your vacation trip have 
just been published, and will be sent 
on receipt of postage, as follows: — 

“ Colorado — California,” six cents. 

“In Lakeland” and “Summer Homes,” 
six cents. 

“Lakes Okoboji and Spirit Lake,” four 
cents. 

F. A. MILLER, 

General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 


Ca^rvadiacrv 

Pacific 

. . . The Popular R^ovite to. 

The Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, 

Japan. China. Indian 
75he Phillippines, Hawaii, 
Fiji, Australia, 

New Zeadaind, and 
Around the World. .. 


For fvjrther Information, illustrated 
literature. Railroad d Steamship berth 
Reservations, rates of fare, tickets, etc., 
o^pply to 

A. C. SHAW, Gen/1 Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 Clark Street, Chicago. 


HALF FARE PLUS $2.00 

For Round Trip Tickets 

VIA 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

To Nearly all Points in 

ALABAMA, FLORIDA. GEORGIA. KENTUCKY. MIS- 

SISSIPPI. VIRGINIA. NORTH AND SOUTH 

CAROLINA. AND TENNESSEE. 

Tickets on sale May 5th and 19th, June 
2d-16th, and on first and third Tuesday 
of each month thereafter until Nov. 17th, 
and good returning 21 days from date of 
sale. For further information consult 
your local agent, or address 

C. L. STONE, Gen’I. Pass. Agent. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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THE NEW MAIN BUILDING OF THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

Is MO feet long. the rear extensions aggregate five hundred feet more. 11 is five and six stories high, fire-proof, made of brick, stone 
andiron. There is a sun parlor, and separate bathing buildings formen and women, It has facilities for treating one thousand 
patients—as many as could be treated in the old main building and hospital, which were destroyed by fire Feb. 18, 1902. 

THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST EQUIPPED INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


This is where 
the Health Food 
Idea originated 


The NURSERY 
OF HEALTH 
FOOD IDEAS 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Idea 
Is the Health Food Idea to-day 

WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS 


Do not buy so-called health foods simply because they are made in Battle Creek. Remember, the 
genuine bear the name of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Co., or the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd. 
If your grocer does not keep them, write to us. 

Why buy poor imitations wHen the real Health foods cost no more? 


INVALIDS-Attention 

DIETETIC DEPARTMENT. 

We announce the opening of a Special Correspondence De¬ 
partment for the benefit of invalids, dyspeptics, and those suf¬ 
fering from diabetes, rheumatism, and other maladies requiring 
careful regulation of the diet. If you will fill out the coupon 
below a blank will be sent you, which, after filling Out, you will 
mail to us. This statement of your dietetic needs will be given 
attention by a member of our Medical Consulting Staff. 

More than one hundred thousand former invalids will testify 
to benefits unforgot, a return to health, the natural result of 
nature’s remedy, pure food. 

Cut out Coupon and mail to us. No charge for advice. 


"Vrvii «• TT r*r\ 1 i V> will be improved by the con- 
* i I. A 1.X* timied use of our foods, 

winch contain every' element necessary to man. woman or child. 
There is as much chance for improvement in foods as there is in 
ice-cream freezers or threshing machines. Why not try our new 
Twentieth Century Diet ? 

You will like the new food, and your palate, your stomach and 
your pocket-book will be in sympathy with it, even if your mind 
is prejudiced before having tried it. 

Free — A Brochure-Free 

On the Dottle Creek Sanitarium FOOD IDEA 

will be mailed in you free if you will send coupon with name 
and address plainly written. It will give you the whys and 
wherefores of our Pure Food Idea, the result of thirty years* 
study of the food questions. Mail to-day. 


CUT OUT COUPON, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY TO 



:: v" 



BATTLE CREEK, 


MICH 


... - 
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ANEW INVENTION! 

BIG MONEY MAKER. 

DII2 Uf AftFQ To Write for Special offer to 
Dill wYHIIED Haulier*, Mt>u and Women ut home 
or traveling, all or part time, showing, taking orders 
and appointing agents for 11 AKItlSON’ft RJLIF 
FL4J1K SKW KIEL OH. MOVES. Wonderful 
invention. Just out. Nothing else like it. A Greet Seller 

SPLENDID FOR COOKING 
AND BAKING. 

We want Agents,Sales¬ 
men 



Enormous demand year round, in every city, town, vil¬ 
lage and among farmers. Customers delighted. Write 
for catalogue. Host Wonderful Stove Invented. 

A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES 
A HOCS-HEAD OF FUEL CAS 

tieneraies if* own Fuel Gai from Kemppiio or com- 
mou coal oil. No cotton wick, dirt, kindling, ashes, 
or hot fiery kitchens. Splendid cooker, roaster ami 
baker. Makes summer cooking a pleusure, 

CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL 

a week should furnish Fuel Gas for small family for cook¬ 
ing. A gallon of Kerosene oil costing 8c to 10c should 
furnish Fuel Gas for a hot blue flame tiro for about 18 hrs. 


WO MORE NEED OF THE 

DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES. 

No more Big Coal Bills. Smoky Cotton Wick StoveR, ex¬ 
pensive, dirty coal and wood stoves—ours are nb»olui<-> 
ly *afe— will not explode—easily operated. Should InM 
10 years. Handsomely made All sizes. PRICEN. 
13.00 UP. Write today for Catalogue FREE, alto 
for Npeeial Offer. New Plan, etc. Address, 

WORLD MFG. CO., syu World Bldg.. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Tlothers Journal 
and 

Little Folks 

ONE YEAR, ONE DOLLAR 

Mothers Journal 
and 

American Boy 

ONE YEAR, ONE DOLLAR 

Mothers Journal 
one year and 

Baby Book 

On the Care of Baby from Birth, ONE DOLLAR 
For Free Sample Copies Address: 

MOTHERS JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn. 


Directory 




Of 




Sanitariums 


T HE following institutions are condncted under the same 
general management as the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., which has long been known as the most thor^ 
oughly equipped sanitary establishment in the United States. 
The same rational and physiological principles relative to the 
treatment of disease are recognized at these institutions as at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Both medical and surgical cases 
are received at all of them. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo, 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium, Napa Co,. Cal, 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, (Lincoln, Neb, 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, 1 st and Montgomery Sts., Portland, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent 
NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose. Moss. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 26 33d Place. Chicago, III. 

David Paulson. M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E, 12th St„ Dcs Moines, Iowa, 

J. D. Shively, M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15th St.. Moline, 11L 
J. E. FnooM. M. D.. Supeiintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose, Cal. 

Louis J. Belksai', M. D., Superintendent 
GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 136, Guadalajara, State of 
Jalisco, Mexico, 

J. W. Ekkenbeck, M. D., Superintendent 
INSTTTUT S A NTT A IRE, Basic, Switzerland. 

P. Dk Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

Carl Ottoson, M. D.. Superintendent. 
NEWFOUNDLAND HEALTH INSTITUTE. 262 Duckworth St., 
of, Johns, Newfoundland. 

A. E. Lemon M. D.. Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, 
"Mcaford," Gower S»„ Summer Hill, N. S. W.. Australia. 

D. H. Kkess, M, D„ Superintendent 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bcz. Madgeburg. Germany, 
A. J. Hornes, M. D. Superintendent. 

MADISON BRANCH SANITARIUM, -126 State St., Madison, Wis. 
MOUNT VIEW SANITARIUM. Spokane, Wash, 

Silas Varnell, M. D., Superintendent 
DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUM. 54 Farrar St„ Detroit, Mich. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM, 315 W, 3d St„ Los Angeles, Cal. 
INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS. 1609 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

A. J. Read, M, P.. Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM. 51 Park St.. Calcutta, India. 

LONDON BRANCH SANITARIUM, 451 Holloway Road, London, N„ 
England. 

A. B. Olsen, M. D., Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM, Apia, Samoa. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, Suite 219 Mcriam Blk., Council Bluffs, hi. 
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New Tracts and Pamphlets 

Those subscribing for the BIBLE STUDENTS’ LIBRARY and 
APPLES OF GOLD LIBRARY at once, will receive the following tracts and 
pamphlets:— 

The Two Laws, by E. J. Hibbard . . 80 pages 

We Would See Jesus.16 “ 

The Signs of the Times .... 16 “ 

Gospel Remedy for Present-day Isms . .16 “ 

What Do These Things Mean? ... 16 

Is “Sunday the True Sabbath of God?" A 

Review of S. W. Gambler, by A. T. Jones 72 “ 

The True Seventh Day (a condensation of 
is “Sunday the True Sabbath of God?") 16 
In addition to the above, each subscriber will receive the next three 
issues of the APPLES OF GOLD LIBRARY, the exact nature of which has 
not yet been decided upon, and two more numbers of the BIBLE STUDENTS’ 
LIBRARY. 

The Subscription price is only 35 cents. 

Address your State Tract Society or PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oakland, CAL. 

Branches: n W. 201 b St.. New York City. 18 W. 51 b Su. Kansas City. Mo. 


The NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, Formerly located at South Lancaster, Massachusetts 



Has secured for its permanent location one of 
the most desirable spots in all New England for 
Sanitarium purposes, lo ated in the midst of 
the famous Middlesex Fells, a natural park of 
3,500 acres reserved by the State on account of 
the diversity and beauty of the scenery. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern 
branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
follows the same rational principles as to diet, 
treatment, and health culture. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every modern convenience and 
the best medical appliances. It is only six 
miles from Boston, with both train and trolley 
service. It is an ideal place to spend a va¬ 
cation, either in summer or winter . 


- Particulars with reference to accommodations, methods, etc., may be had by addressing 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0 0 S&&58S?* ? D ; 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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w Solid ^ 
Through Trains 


BETWEEN 




CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW ' 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


VIA E3 ATTL 


K. 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 

ASST OEM. PASS. A TKT. AOT 
ROOM 017. 135 ADAMS ST., 

^ CHICAGO. ^ 






Electric 

Sleeping! 


Lighted 
Ca^rs ^ 




On “The Overla.nd Limited” are four- 
teen-section cars with drawing rooms. Interior 
finished in Circassian walnut, English oak and 
Cuban mahogany, with furnishing to harmo¬ 
nize. Each section and drawing room is pro¬ 
vided with two electric reading lamps, and 
electric lights adorn the empire ceilings. 

Drawing rooms with annex toilet room, con¬ 
taining dressers with every convenience, including 
ladies’ electric curling iron heater, etc. 

This famous train reaches Salt Lake 
City 12 hours and San Francisco ib 
hours ahead of all competitors . . . . 

If you contemplate a trip to auy Western point, the 
UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest degree 
of comfort and luxury, with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense, 

Full information cheerfully furnished 
on appplieation in 

E. L. Lomax, G.P.(@,T.A. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
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The route of the 


VI 

Union 

Horihs Western Lin;e 

the pioneer trail across the American Continent, has 
become, with a half century of western development, 
the great highway of transcontinental travel, the only 
double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri 
River and the direct route to the Pacific Coast, over which 
three daily transcontinental trains, luxuriously equipped, pro¬ 
vide an unsurpassed passenger service between Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


©worlamd Limited 

the most luxurious train in the world, leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily, 
through to San Francisco without change. Less than three daysen route. 
Private compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining, and buffet¬ 
smoking cars, barber, bath, Booklovers Library and telephone. 

Kloofrto Lighted Throughout 

The Best of Everything. 

Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. daily. 

Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 


>picto 
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Battle Creek Sanitarium Co,. Ltd., 

Battle Creek, Mich. Dept. 24. 

Gentlemen:—1 understand that you make a special line 
of foods suitable for those troubled with digestive 
disorders. I wish you would send me full par¬ 
ticulars and a blank to fill out, so that ray 
difficulties cnay be submitted to your die¬ 
tetic specialist, who will prescribe 
foods applicable, 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 

Battle Creek, Mich. Dept. 24. 

Gentlemen •—Inclosed find thirty-five cents {$. 35 ) for 
which send me one-half pound of Sanitarium 
Chocolate Creams by mail. 



,,’snuajv autJdg,, jo .Cdoo e atu puas asuapi qoiq* 
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One of the Branches of the 

£S Sanitarium 


Is Located at 28 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, 
Near COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO. 


f|H IS is a well-equipped institution, and maintains the same 
principles and methods as docs the parent institution at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Rooms and board can be obtained In the institution. 
The treatments arc ail administered by trained nurses 
under the supervision of physicians. Its bathrooms afford facilities 
for the employment of all recognized hydriatic measures. A valu¬ 
able feature of this department is the electric-light bath, in which 
the advantages of radiant heat are utilized for therapeutic pur¬ 
poses. Special attention is given to massage and electrotherapy 
in various forms. 

The laboratories of the institution afford opportunity for phys¬ 
iological investigations, including chemical analysis of the stomach 
contents, thereby furnishing a scienti fie basis for diet prescriptions. 

Thoroughly equipped nose, throat, eye, and car departments 
arc maintained. 

This Institution also supplies trained nurses to take eases in 
the citv or in any part of the country, under the supervision of the 
attending physician. For circulars and further information, address 


CHICAGO BRANCH 

of the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 28 33d Place, Chicago. 


Chicago Branch 



Telephone, Number 1131 South 



LU 


n 


rr 


Cheap Trips 
California 


$50 round trip 


Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

May 3, also May 12 to 18. 

Good on The California Limited and other trains. 

Special service account Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Chicago to California, for 
JpOO OI 1 C colonists. Until June 15. 

In tourist sleepers and chair cars. Low rates from 
East generally. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en 
route. Ask for particulars. 

General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. R*y, Chicago. 

Santa Fe All the Way 
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WILLIAMS’ 
Portable Faradic 
Batteries 

FOR HOME. USE, 


Improved Red Cross Battery . $4.00 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery .j. 00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery ... 8.00 


Two sponge electrodes, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each 
battery. Also a book giving full directions for applying the currents. 

For Physicians and others, who desire an extra large and 
very fine battery, we make The Double Dry c 1 

Cell Dial Battery, Price . 1Z.UU 

A High Grade Battery at the Plight Price 

No Acids or Liquids 



These batteries are operated by dry cells of the very best quality. They arc near, always ready for use, and operated at a very smalt 
cost, as the cells will last several months. When exhausted, any person can put new cells In the machine in a few seconds. 


SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 

We will ship any of our Batteries, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, exprewage prepaid, to any place in the United States. Our 
catalogue (J describes all our Faradic Batteries and instruments. Send for it. 


= PERCY G. WILLIAMS, MANUFACTURER 

Office and Salesroom , 8 Barclay Street , New York 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


AGES 

AND 

AGES 

Have been necessary to bring the soil of Minnesota into proper 
condition for producing the famous timberland wheat of which 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA FLOUR 

Is made. It is impossible to find so much health -and strength-giv¬ 
ing properties in any other product of the soil as there is in wheat 
— all the digestible part of which is fully retained in “ Seal of Min¬ 
nesota ” flour. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 

NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 
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FOR YOU!! 

% 


We want you to help us double our circulation in the next six months. 

Do any of your neighbors need this journal? There are 
those who are sick and dying because they do not know how to care for 
their health. We want you to help us get this journal into their hands 
before it is too late to be of any service to them. We have a great 
proposition to make you. 

Our Great Proposition 

$1,75 FOR $1,00 


If you will send us two yearly subscriptions to Good Health, ac¬ 
companied by $2.00, we will send you the journal for one year to the ad¬ 
dresses given, and in addition will send you two of our most useful books, 
the retail price of which is $1.75; viz., “The Stomach,” $1.50 and “Every 
Day Dishes,” 25(1*. This gives you a commission of almost 100°^. This 
offer is good for sixty days only, so please send us your subscriptions as 
soon as possible. 


Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO„ 

Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress WorK 



High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Tabic Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built to do the 
finest class of printing,and is specially adapted for half-tone work both In black and 
in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed press of the world to-day as the producer 
of a greater quantity and finer class of work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed for a 
little cheaper class of book and job work than our Fonr-Roller, differing only in 
the number of form rollers, having two instead of four; otherwise it is similar 
in all its other features, and is faster- 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion ’’ Distribution 
Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56, Its method of 
distribution is " rack and pinion cylindrical " instead of “table.” The class uf 
work to which this press is more specially adapted is newspaper and poster 
work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two Roller. Rear or Front Delivery, “ Rack and 
Pinion M or “Table" Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25x30 and 26x24. 
This press has a well-earned reputatiou for remarkable speed and the superior 
quality of work it does. 


Our New Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet printed side up or down, as may be 
desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 
and News” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 

■— FOR PRICES, TERMS, AND OTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS - - 


The Miehle Printing Press fir Mfg. Company 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, CORNER CLINTON AND FULTON STS. 


South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Battle Creek Sanitarium 

GOLD INTEREST- 

BEARING BONDS 


Better than Bank Securities or Government Bonds 


DENOMINATIONS of $100, $200, $500, & S1.000. 
CAN BE BOUGHT NOW AT PAR. ARE 
LIKELY TO SELL AT A PREMIUM 
SOON. SPECIAL CONCESSIONS 
TO EARLY INVESTORS. 

A Gilt Edge Investment 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, 

Trustees 

($5,000,000 Capita.!) 


For further particulars, address 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

OR 

HON. JESSE ARTHUR. 

Care Review ar\d Herald, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 












This magnificicQt fire-proof structure which has been in process of erection during the past year will be 
completed and dedicated about June 1, 1903# There will be accommodations in the main building for 350 guests, 
and accommodations in other buildings for 400 more patients* One hundred and seventy-five rooms have 
private baths, The new building is equipped with five hydraulic elevators, electric lights, a private telephone in 
each room, and all modern conveniences, 

. For full information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., addressi 

THE SANITARIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE 

COLORADO 

SANITARIUM, 

Twenty miles northwest of 
the city of Denver, is a well- 
equipped and well-regulated 
institution for the treatment 
of all chronic disorders. 
Buildings with all modern 
conveniences, including steam 
heating, electric lights, ele¬ 
vators, gymnasium. 

Baths of every Description including the Electrie-Lijtht Bath. Classified Dietary 

Massage and Manual Swedish Movements, Laboratory of Hygiene, for Bacteriological, Chemical, and Micro- 

Eleclrtetty in Every Form. soopiral investigation. 

Medicated-Air Rooms, for the treatment of diseases of the lunys. Experienced Physicians and well tiainednurses. 

Special Accommodations and Separate building for Tubercular Patient 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, 

Bovilder, Colorado. 















